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American Watches. 


All good Americans will be glad to believe 
the New York Sun’s assertion that “for the 
purposes of plain and reliable time-keeping” 
there are no watches equal to those made in the 
United States. “Onall the railroads of America,” 
says the Sun, “including many of the Canadian 
lines, the American watch is the standard for 
train-despatchers, conductors and engine-drivers. 
This choice is the result of the most careful tests, 
and it is now an almost unheard of thing that 
the responsibility for a collision of trains is traced 
to a defective watch. 

“It is only within the last twenty years that 
managers of American railways have enforced 
the present strict requirements as to watches. 
Formerly trainmen did pretty much as they 
pleased about the kind of watches they carried, 
and some bad accidents. resulted. The Say 
Bridge collision of twenty years ago on a road 
entering Chicago from the West, in which several 
conspicuous persons were killed, was the direct 
result of the faulty watch carried by the conduc- 
tor of the freight-train which met the passenger 
express head on. 

“The watch was regarded as such an impor- 
tant element in the criminal prosecution which 


followed that the lawyer who defended the | off 


conductor got possession of the erring timepiece 
at an early stage of the proceedings and threw 
it into the Chicago River, lest its production in 
court should convict his client of criminal negli- 
gence in relying upon so worthless a watch. 

“It is said that the senior member of a great 
jewelry house which handles none but imported 
watches, and who himself carries a Swiss watch, 
found some difficulty in always making the 
suburban train which brings him to the city, and 
finally discovered that he was much more certain 
to be on time when he depended upon his coach- 
man, who carries an American watch. 

“Perhaps the most astonishing tribute to the 
virtues of an American watch was one which 
came unsolicited a short time ago to a house in 
Maiden Lane, which is the selling agency of one 
of the great watch factories. It came in the 
shape of a letter from an Englishman whose 
villa is near Greenwich, reciting the fact that the 
writer, who owns an American. watch, recently 
discovered that the time ball on the royal observ- 
atory on one occasion dropped eighteen seconds 
before one o’clock in the afternoon. 

“On mentioning the matter he was laughed out 
of countenance by his friends, who regarded it 
as exceedingly funny that a fault in Greenwich 
time should be discovered by the aid of an 
American watch. Nettled bythe ridicule heaped 
upon him he addressed a letter to the royal 
astronomer in charge at Greenwich, stating his 
belief as to the error in question, and in reply 
received a very courteous letter, acknowledging 
that on the day mentioned the time-ball, as the 
result of an accident, did drop precisely eighteen 
seconds before one o’clock P.M.” 
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The Life of the Lace-Maker. 

Fashions change. To the fashionable this 
only means variety, but to the worker it often 
means a loss of income. To the lace-makers of 
Belgium, who give us the beautiful point lace 
and pillow lace, the fact that fashion now allows 
machine-made lace to be worn instead of the 
hand-made article means all the difference 
between hardship and opulence. A writer in 
the Queen gives a picture of the lives of these 
girl workers that is not all enticing. 

It seems as if a girl ought to be well paid for 
working at a task that leaves her half-blind by 
the time she is two or three and twenty. After 
that age a point-lace worker can seldom see across 
a road, so short-sighted has she become by con- 
stantly looking at the fine threads. Her eyes 
are inflamed and angry-looking, and she has 
paid a high price for her proficiency in lace- 
making. 

The conditions of her daily work are not of 
the best. In all probability she spends her 
working hours in a cellar where no light is per- 
mitted to penetrate save one shaft falling directly 
upon the lace. This is done to make it easier 
to follow the fine threads. That the cellar is 
damp is not considered a disadvantage, for the 
moisture prevents the thread from snapping as 
often as it would do in a drier atmosphere. 
may be advantageous to the lace, but is scarcely 
so to the health of the worker. 

So unhealthy is the life, that a point-lace 
worker is forced to seek complete change of 
employment as soon as the spring sunshine 
comes. ‘Then the hands that have been handling 
a needle and the finest of thread during the 
winter take up the hoe and spade, for the girls 
go into the fields to work as farm-hands all the 
summer. Incredible as it may appear, this 
rough work does not destroy their delicacy of 
touch. The outdoor life is absolutely necessary 
if they would not lose health as well as eye- 
sight. 

When it is understood that a point-lace maker 
can now earn from fourteen to seventeen cents 
a day at her sight-destroying task, it will be 
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readily acknowledged that there is little fear of 
foreign competition. The life of the lace-maker 
has sadly changed for the worse. Before 
machine-made lace was used she could earn from 
seventy-nine cents to close upon a dollar a day, 
and do it with ease; now she must be content 
with little. Point lace, pillow lace and Duchesse 
lace are all paid for at the same rate, and until 
fashion changes, the lace-worker has no very 
brilliant future before her. 


Fox-Hunting on Bicycles. 

It occurred at the Roger Williams Park, at 
Providence, Rhode Island, and is reported with 
much zest, as the reader will see, by the Journal 
of that city. The fox, a wild creature from the 


woods, had ventured into the park in quest of : 


the ducks and geese which are kept there, and 
was caught sight of by a policeman, who, with 
two other men, all mounted on bicycles, took 
chase after him. 


Visions of dead ducks and swans lying on the P 


banks by the score passed before their eyes, and 
they determined that the fox must be captured, 
dead or alive, at any cost. Reynard had evi- 
dently spent the greater portion of his years in 
the w and was unacquainted with the 
bicycle, for he appeared to disdain them and 
their ri at first. ; 

‘Why, this is the finest thing I ever saw,” said 
he to f; “those fellows on those queer 
things get me? I guess not,” and after a mo- 
ment’s look he lifted his brush and trotted 


Hedid not know that the pneumatic tire, 
not as resonant, was as deadly as the ery of the 
pom and the huntsman’s bugle. le expected to 
ose his pursuers right away, but to his disgust 
he found them hol their own. When they 
began to gain on him he became alarmed and 
settled down to hustle. But they still gained, 
though he doubled and turned. 

They never lost sight of him, and before long 
he was tuckered. e was driven to the shore, 


d 
Tidd got a boat and, catching up to him, put two 
bullets into him. ‘The lead did the business. 

A ary ay procession was formed, 
corres. e dead poacher by the tail and White 
and Tidd following. As they got into the centre 
of the park a crowd of bicyclists ed them. 
One of the ducks had seen the fall of the enemy, 
and after the rest of the lake family had been 
gathered he gave out the news. A and 
vigorous quacking like a pan of joy went up 
from their throats, and the spirit of uneasiness 
which had hitherto prevailed among them 
remained no longer. 
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Expensive Musical Instruments. 


A certain peculiar interest usually attaches to 
a very costly musical instrument, although it may 
make no better music than a less costly one. A 
writer in Christian Work, who recently visited 
the museum attached to the factory of one of the 
largest brass instrument-makers in London, gives 
a few interesting particulars about certain expen- 
sive musical instruments, made mostly for royal 
personages : 

A duplicate of what is believed to be the most 
costly cornet ever produced was to be seen at the 
factory. .The original was made to the order of 
oo Tsar “5 ode is of sterling — 
graven with vari levices, among w! 
nacanet the imperial Soussel Resume 
conspicuously. li the ornamentation is of 
beaten gold fil work, and the “‘bell’’ of the 
instrument is thickly incrusted with rubies and 
emeralds. * Its value is a little over ten thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

A very fine set of band instruments was made 
three years ago to the order of the late Shah of 
Persia. All of them were of pure silver—which, 
by the way, does not give out so good a sound as 
brass, beside being far heavier to handle—inlaid 
with gold. The total cost was 
thousand dollars. 

A very different set of instruments was made 
last year by the same firm for the Mimkish 
Indians, a tribe of sa’ ap wel Alert Bay, 
in British Columbia. Nearly all the instruments 
are drums, and the a of the brass 
instruments are tipped with India-rubber, a very 
necessary precaution, since jt would be obviously 
inconvenient to apply metal to the lips in a tem- 
perature of thirty or forty degrees W zero. 
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Might be Worse. 


Here is a conversation reported by the 
Washington Star in December last : 


“Tt’s glad Oi am,” said Mr. Rafferty, “that 
Oi’m not superstitious.” 

“Phwy ?” inquired Mr. Dolan. 

“Oi’d be unaisy about the year that’s comin’. 
Mebbe ye’ve noticed it yerself.”” 

“*Noticed phwat ?” 

“That the firsht av January comes on a 


7? 





“Be the powers, that’s dishquietin’. But let’s 
be — it don’t fall on the t’irteenth av the 
month.” 


—— +o 


Serious Misfortune. 


A man may be charitable and yet have a vein 
of sarcasm, as is clear from an instance quoted by 
the Washington Star. 

“How is our old friend Diggles getting along ?”’ 
asked an acquaintance. “I hayen’t seen him 
for a long time.” 

“Worse than ever,” was the answer. 

“Indeed! Well, I'm sorry. But are you sure 
of that ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I have recently had my salar 





reduced, and can’t lend him nearly as much as 
used to.” 


HE new 9,000 tons twin-screw steamship *‘C: ~ 
TSF the Dominion Line (United States and Royal 
Mail Steamer) now in Service between 


BOSTON, QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL. 


For Sailings, Rates, etc., apply. or address JOHN 
FARLEY & SONS, Gen. Agents, 103 State Street, Boston. 








Earn this Watch. 


Heavy 14-k. Gold Plate American 
> Movement, Seven Jewels, Hunt- 
» ing Case, Stem Winder and Setter. 
» Two sizes, Ladies’ and Gents’. 


Given for selling $10 worth of 


Mealine Soap 


at 25 cts. per box 
of 3 cakes each. Sells on sight 
and pleases everybody. 






Send four cents in stamps for sam- 
ple cake and further particulars. 


MEALINE CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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used to say, “We 
know it’s good 
’cause we made it 
ourselves.” This 

is what we 
‘ say about 


BALDWIN’S 
Standard Dried Beef. 


It isn’t made from “odds and 
ends” but from choicest cuts of 
beef cured in our own peculiar way, 
and we know it’s good. 


Your butcher knows ‘* Baldwin*s Stand- 
ard,” every piece hears a tin tag with this 
name. Have him shave for you some nice, 
thin, crispy slices and try it in dried beef 
and cream. Note the RARE FLAVOR. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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be) Made only by the r) 
4 iv Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Send for booklet containing val- : 
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DO YOU 


buy, at any price, a hard-running 
washer, when you can buy 
our new Rotary, that will last 
a lifetime, and works so easy 
any child can use it? Sent onap 
proval anywhere. Write us early, 
as our agents are crowding us. 


ROTARY KING MFG. CO., 
Westfield, Mass. 


“Twice a Child.” 


WHY 





Pat. July 14, ’°#. 
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The FAIRFIELD 
ama: Lawn Swing 


is a pleasure on both ends of life, and all through 
the middle. 

It pays for itself a dozen times over in the rest, 
the good health, the cheer that it induces. It’s 
an ornament to any home. y 

Sold by leading Hardware and Department Stores. 

Swing Book sent FREE. 
FAIRFIELD LAWN SWING CO., Brunswick, Mc. 
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One Pound makes over 
200 Cups. 


Orloff. 
Orange Pekoe. 





Formosa 
Ooloong. 





Gate and 
ndia. 





English 
Breakfast. 


Koh-i-noor. 
Seal Brand, 4p. 


' Most Economical, because 
Purest and Best. 
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To make the hands 
white, soft and smooth 


use the fine cake of white 
Glycerine Toilet Soap, which 
is found in every package of 


Ivorine. It is delightful in 
either the Toilet, Bath or 
Nursery. 


WASHING 








lVORINE 


he J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct., Makers of Williams Famous Shaving Soaps. 


I can’t do housework 
without Ivorine 


Is the testimony of every 
housekeeper who has used it. 
Clothes are made whiter — 
dishes, etc., are brighter — and 
the work is made lighter and 
easier by the use of 


POWDER. 




















Copyright, 1897, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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Through the Draft Riot. 


In Five Chapters.—Chapter II. 
A new game of hare and hounds. 
HE sun rose clear and hot on Monday, 


the thirteenth of July, and shot long | 
bars of copper-gold through the shutters | 
of Rosina Conant’s bedroom. The | 


memory of a pleasant dream, in which her lost 
Uncle Bob figured largely, had brought a smile 


to her lips as she lay in the old carved “‘four- | 


poster,” which had once made a journey to 
Charleston and back. 


It had been ten days since her arrival in ahead of us, stuck.” 
New York, and in spite of a fierce determina- | 
tion on the part of both cousins to remain | anyway, 80 we sha’n’t have 


enemies, they were rapidly drifting into a 


fellowship delightful to both. Once in a while they picked up their bundles. 
—more at first than now—there had been bitter | 
words brought on by some allusion to the war, | Jokegang!” said a rowdyish- 
but the summer days were long, the house was.| looking man. ‘One of their 
large and very lonely, and beyond all else, crowd got his name on the 
they interested each other keenly. So each | draft list Saturday, and they 


tried to avoid points of difference, and each 
secretly regretted the hours which wounded 
dignity demanded they should spend apart. 
The house was a great square brick one, 
with a garden behind—a garden so full of 
old-fashioned fragrance, and of that rare subtle 
charm that made it an individual garden, that 


even now, after all these years, the odor of the | go. 


boxwood scents the air as I write. 

There wasa stable at the back of the grounds, 
and a high brick wall which separated it from 
the alleyway behind. In the wall was a door, 
but the whole place, stable, wall and door, was 
so overgrown with wistaria that it wiped out | 
every trace of boundary, and hung, a tremulous, | 
living curtain of lilac and green, between a 
child -and fairyland. There were no palaces 
in old New York, but there were gardens, and 
the city is poorer for the exchange. 

Even to Rosina—reluctant of praise—there 
was a very real enchantment about it. I think 
one of its charms was the sense of seclusion in 
the midst of a great city. Here the children 
spent long days, Rosina chattering and laugh- 
ing away all the anxious lines in her glowing 
little face. She was small of her age—fourteen 
—while Hollis, who was fifteen, was taller | 
than the average. 

China, dressed in an immaculate suit of | 
mourning livery, which was a balm to his | 
vanity when he remembered his “‘butternuts,” | 
watched this growing intimacy with a delight 
which he was tactful enough not to show. No 
matter what Rosina’s mood was,—and she was 
as changeful as the sea,—China was always 
ready to interpret it to her credit, and to Rosina 
he was always trying to smooth away Hollis’s 
hard and often unjust words. 

“He’s de livin’ image of your daddy!” wasa | 
magic dispeller of her wrath. 

The three made many excursions about the 
city, and even in crowded streets they attracted 
attention. Hollis had not forgotten his promise 
to China, and through the exertions of the | 
lawyer Persia had been found. Her mother | 
had placed her in the colored orphan asylum, 
and to-day they were all going to see her. 

So Rosina rose and dressed herself in the | 
dainty clothes that had been provided for her. 


As she came down the stairway in her clinging | 
black muslin, and her fluffy dark hair encircling | with the draft!” ‘Three cheers for the Black 


the creamy pallor of her oval face, she seemed 
like a little moon-maiden in a cloud. Hollis 
thought something like this as he came up the 
path from the street and in at the open door. 
Girls were not half bad fun, after all! 

“I've been seeing Mrs. Bassett off. She got 


a telegram last night saying her daughter was | 


very ill, so she has gone up to Ellenville, in 
the Shawangunk Mountains, and Maggie is to 
take care of grandmother. I told her we could 
run the house till she got back.”’ 

“Oh, that will be a lark!” cried Rosina. 


Hollis of a respectable-looking workingman, 


| right—tearing out the draft-wheel and breaking 





|coachman. I told him I thought you would 

not need him till ten o’clock,” said the boy, 
anxiously, for Rosina was very tenacious of 
her rights and apt to take offence easily. 

But this morning she was gracious, and 
 Smnilingly said, “Ah, no. Won’t Persia be 
| tickled with all the presents we’ve got for 
| her? Have you seen China’s latest? A big 
| accordeon !” So, full of gaiety and good 
feeling, the pair went in to breakfast. 

It was after eleven o’clock when the three 





There had been rumors of impending trouble | 
through the past week, but even the wisest had | 
scoffed at it. The thought of mob violence in 
an American city was absurd, they said. The 
trouble was that those in authority forgot that 
New York was no longer American in the 
best sense. Under the city lay the volcano of 
a great, seething, lawless, brutalized element, 
ready to use any real or fancied grievance for | 
a crater. 

The opportunity had come. There was great 


Lexington Avenue, they heard a confused roar 
behind them, and the cry of “Kill the nigger! 
The nigger made the war!’ 

Rosina stood still in terror and looked back. 
She saw hundreds of men and women rushing 
in pursuit of them, and trampling over the 
bodies of the dead and wounded soldiers, with 
howls and yells and curses. 

“Tt’s not China they mean?” gasped Rosina. 

“Yes!” said Hollis, shortly. ‘Throw away 
the bundles, China—take her other arm—and 


| friends left the house, loaded with bundles, | discontent over the conscription act, and adeep | now, buckle down!” 
and took the horse-cars up Third Avenue. | feeling among the people that injustice had | Away they flew down Lexington Avenue, 
They were deep in a discussion over a proposed | been done. New York, they said, had been | and then into Thirty-ninth, into Fourth 


picnic, when the car came to 
a sudden halt. The half- 
dozen passengers put their 
heads out of the windows. 

“‘What’s the matter ?”’ said 
some one. 

“]T dunno,” said the con- 
ductor. “Somethin’ wrong 
up the avenoo.”’ 

“All out!” sang out the 
driver. ‘“There’s six cars 


“We're at Fortieth Street, 
far to walk,” said Hollis, as 


“Bet ye it’s the Black 


said they’d do up the draft 
office.” 

“No, it’s a fire. See the 
smoke? There goes the bell 
in the tower !’”’ 

“O Hollis, a fire! What 
fun!” said Rosina. “Let us 


” 
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“Wait,” said Hollis. “I 
don’t know about taking you 
into that crowd. The ‘Black 
Joke’ is the toughest fire- 
engine company in the city. 
If they are up to their 
monkey-shines, it’s no place 
for a girl.’ 

“Please, Hollis dear!” 
coaxed Rosina, with a spark- 
ling face. ‘“We’ll keep on 
the edge.” So Hollis yielded. 

As they drew near the 
corner of Forty-sixth Street, 
around which surged a great 
crowd of people, they saw 
the fire-engines were there, 
but were not playing. 

“Why don’t they put out the fire?” asked 





who was watching the scene with grave 
interest. 

“The crowd won’t let them, and that’s just 
where the crowd is going too far. It was all 


up the office. Serves the government right 
for trying to make New York send more than 
her share of men ; but when it comes to burning 
—why, those are workingmen’s families that 
live over the office, and the whole tenement- 
block is bound to go. I don’t like the looks of 
things. I’m going home. We were all ordered 
out of the iron-works this morning to join a 
workingmen’s demonstration against the draft, 
but this business— why, this is arson !”’ 

“Where are the police?” asked Hollis, in 
astonishment. 

“Police!” sneered the man. “You don’t 
suppose the police could handle a New York 
mob that meant business? They’ve been 
beaten with their own clubs.” 

There were cries from the crowd of “Down 


Joke boys!”’ “Hang Horace Greeley to a sour 
| apple-tree!”” when, over the noise of the mob, 
came the steady beat of feet and the sound of 
| a drum. c 
| “The soldiers are coming!” and the crowd | 
| wavered and half turned. 
“Stand your ground, boys!’’ said the voice | 
| of one of the rioters, with the ring of leadership 
in it. “It’s only the Invalid Corps, and we'll | 
dig up the paving-stones.”’ 
A band of men who had been chopping down 
| telegraph-poles and cutting wires in a calm, | 








“CHINA, UNBUTTON YOUR COAT.” 


asked for more than her quota of men. New 
England was being favored, and New York 
punished for her political opinions. 

It was known that Governor Seymour had 
sent a remonstrance to President Lincoln. | 
The city was practically defenceless, all the 
militia, even the home guard being in 
Pennsylvania, where the battle of Gettysburg 
had just been fought and Lee driven back into 
Virginia. 

Some regulars at Fort Lafayette and Gov- | 
ernor’s Island were with the Invalid Corps, 
which was about all the home guard. The 
turbulent hundred, headed by the volunteer 
fire company Thirty-three,—the Black Joke, | 
—who broke in and wrecked the United States | 
enrolment office, made the opening that the 
thousands of criminals, actual and would-be, 
were watching for. So the great Draft Riot 





began—a riot that destroyed hundreds of lives | 


and millions of dollars’ worth of property. 

“Come,” said Hollis, quickly, “‘we must get 
out of this!’ But reinforcements for the mob 
were pouring in from every side, and the three 
were pressed into a doorway. 





The Invalid Corps was only fifty strong, 
and had been detailed as guard—a nominal | 
work, it was supposed—at the enrolment | 
office. The astonished soldiers were met by a 
volley of paving-stones, and were swooped 


| upon by the mob and absorbed in the surging | 


mass. They were beaten with their own | 
muskets as they feebly tried to escape. All 
were more or less crippled men, who had been | 
sent from the front to New York to recuper- | 
ate. To do guard duty had been their heaviest 
work. 


Avenue, and through Thirty- 
eighth Street. Still the fright- 
ful roar behind them, drawing 
ever nearer, nearer. Rosina 
was gasping painfully for 
breath; she had a sore stitch 
in her side, and her feet 
seemed made of wuod, that 
moved automatically. Nota 
word did they say until, as 
they reached Madison Ave- 
nue, Hollis, unbuttoning his 
jacket, cried, “China, un- 
button your coat, but keep on 
running!” 

Half-way down the block 
was an open lot, and into this 
Hollis tore, taking off his 
jacket as he ran. China saw 
what was intended, and the 
exchange of coats and hats 
was quickly made. The boy 
tuok a black silk handker- 
chief from his pocket and 
tied it around his head. 
There had been some delay 
among their pursuers, for 
they did not turn into the 
avenue until the three were 
more than a block away. 
There were some paving- 
carts and trucks at the corner 
of Thirty-sixth Street. 

“We'll part there!’’ panted 
Hollis. “I'll go toward the 
river and try and draw the 
chase, and you run the other 
way. Try and get into some 
areaway on Fifth Avenue!” 

There was no time for 
more. The ruse, desperate 
as it was and unlikely of 
success, was their last resort. 
Hollis was a good, long-dis- 
tance runner, and was fa- 
mous at “hare and hounds.” 
Now he must run for his life, 
for he was personating China. 

They parted without a word. Breath was 
too precious to waste in speech, but Rosina, 
whose scarlet lips were now as pale as her 
cheeks, looked in dumb terror into her cousin’s 
face. She did not see the grotesqueness of the 
black silk handkerchief, nor the bell-crowned, 
high silk hat, with its mourning band. She 
only saw the set jaw, the rigid muscles, the 
undying purpose that suddenly made a man of 
the boy. For the first time her heart cried out 
that they were kin, and she smiled a little 
smile that was more pathetic than tears. 

She gave one backward look as they 
separated. The sun shone conspicuously on 
the two silver buttons on the back of China’s 
coat as Hollis sped away. They were almost 
at Fifth Avenpe before Rosina dared look 
back again, and when she did, she sank 
exhausted to the ground. 

“You’re safe, China, you’re safe!’ she 
cried, as she watched the mob turn into Fourth 
Avenue and pass like a hideous nightmare out 
of sight. ‘But what will they do to Hollis if 
they catch him? Give me one minute to 
breathe and then I’ll go on.” 

For answer China lifted her in his arms, for, 
though short, he was strong and wiry, and 
carried her into a shanty which flaunted its 
whitewashed walls and pea-green roof on the 
side of a little hill near by. The door was 
open, and they hurried in, closing it. behind 
them. Then they stood in a neat little room, 
full of tobacco smoke, with a pot stewing 
away noisily on the top of the stove. 

“Is it singeing yer whiskers ye’re up to, 
ye old villain, a-lookin’ down the chimbley ? 


“Let’s not eat indoors at all, but in the | business-like way, faced down the avenue, with | As the soldiers ran down a side street the | It’s the stew ye’re after smellin’! Git off the 


Summer-house. We'll have China wait on us 
and tote the things. Where is he?” 


their axes raised. 


The crowd was, on the | jam in the crowd was broken, and Hollis now | roof, I say, ye ould torment!” came from 


sa | whole, reasonably quiet, but it was only the | saw their chance to get away. But as the above them. 
He’s off to see Sambo, Mr. Hoyt’s | quiet of the tiger that has not yet tasted blood. | 


three ran down Forty-fourth Street toward | 
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and past the open window and down the rocky 
eminence came one of the early residents of Fifth 


Avenue—an old [rishwoman who was leading a | 


goat. Her weather-beaten face, contrasting 


oddly with the hage, snowy frill of her cap, was | 


honest and kindly. As she opened the door, 
looking in wonderment at her self-invited guests, 
Rosina ran to her with an imploring gesture. 

“Oh, don’t turn us out! Let us hide here for 
a while! We have been chased by a mob, who 
wanted —’’ but here the girl broke down at the 
thought of the dreadful scene. 

“Dey wanted to kill me, and dey chased us to 
de corner. We took de liberty of comin’ into 
your house,” explained China, with a dignified 
bow. ; 

“Troth, man, ye’re welcome as the flowers in 
May! But what had yez done?” 

“Oh,” sobbed Rosina, putting out her hands 
and clasping the woman’s wrinkled, toil-worn 
ones, “that is the cruel, the wicked part of it! 
It was just because he was black that they 
wanted to kill him; and here in the North, too!’ 

“Want to kill him for bein’ a nayger?”’ said 
their hostess, in bewilderment. 

Then Rosina told, as best she could, the story 
of that fatal morning’s work, which began the 
orgy of crime and anarchy. 

The old woman was full of sympathy and 
shrewd common sense. 

“Sure, thin, if the cops and the sojers are beat, 

_ it will be hell broke loose. It’s home yez two 
ought to be, as sure as me name is Bridget 
Monahan. I’ll git a carriage. Kape the goat 
off the roof, will ye, darlint—it’s a limb of Satan 
heis! I’libe back soon. Don’t let Crockery, or 
whativer his haythen name is, show his black 
nose out the door.” 

It was not long before a closed carriage drew 
up to the sidewalk, and Mrs. Monahan got out, 
with much ostentation, while she cast covert 
glances at a shanty across the street. 

“Tt’s the Widdy Mahony lives there, with her 
gallows-bird of a son, Tim. Faix, ’tis dyin’ of 
envy she is at the sight of me grandeur!” and 
with many a “God kape yez!” they parted. 

“Whisht now! Begorra, no thanks. Kape 
that omadhoun of an inconvanient nayger shut 
up. And the heighth of good luck to ye—ye 
purty picture!” were the last words Rosina 
heard from the helpful old woman. 

The carriage curtains were drawn closely, but 
every few moments Rosina would raise the small 
shade in the rear and look back. Once they 
heard the noise of the rioters ahead of them, and 
then the driver turned out of Broadway. 

The clangor of fire-bells, the rattle of engines 
and the smell of smoke told their own tale of the 
torch. The mob were gaining in numbers and 
violence. As the carriage turned into Stuyvesant 
Square Rosina rolled up the door curtain. The 
aristocratic seclusion of the square was unbroken. 
The same brooding silence, the peaceful little 
park, the gay gardens, the plash of water in the 
fountain, the heavenward-pointing spires of St. 
George’s—all were unchanged. Surely this 
midsummer madness of so many people must be 
only a delusion ! 

Yet there were some indications of the mob’s 
work. Rosina noted the floating cloud of smoke 
toward the north, and the absence from the 
square of the policeman, Larry, who had been the 
children’s friend. Heretofore he had spent his 
hours on duty in chatting with the nursemaids, 
lounging on the benches and longing for a 
livelier post, but before noon messages had come 
flying down from the central office of the 
Metropolitan Police, ordering in all the reserves 
and the men from the safe and outlying districts. 
So Larry had gone with the rest “to see the 
fun.” 

Although at this time Superintendent Kennedy 
had been nearly beaten to death, a policeman 
and two soldiers murdered, and two blocks of 
buildings burned, yet as late as Monday noon 
messages were being flashed from the down-town 
districts, “‘Is there a riot up-town?” It was this 
blindness to facts which gave the mob the first 
advantage. 

With a great weight lifted off their hearts, 
Rosina and China saw Hollis ran down to open 
the carriage door, looking much as usual. He 
paid the driver, who, having heard some of the 
story of the chase from Mrs. Monahan, was 
eager for more. But Hollis hugried the man 
away by telling him of the gathering of the mob 
at the arsenal, only a few blocks from them, 
advising him to keep to the west side. 

In the broad, cool hall, with its wide doors 
open at either end, Hollis found Rosina on the 
old mahogany haircloth-covered sefa, with its 
curled ends enclosing two hard, round pillows— 
such famous pillows to have mock-fights with! 
Side by side, over it, hung the portraits of the 
two sons of the house,—the fathers of these 
young people,—painted when they were children. 
In spite of a great lack of technical skill, the 
artist had caught something of that fleeting grace 
of childhood, and Calvin’s thoughtful little face, 
with its look of repression, and Roger’s mischiev- 
ous, witching beauty, looked down upon the 
scene of many a boyish frolic. 

China stood beside Rosina, fanning her, and 
the three women servants stood near, aghast at 
the past and trembling for the future. 

Hollis had a boy’s dislike for scenes, and he 
told his tale as briefly as possible. There was 
not much of it. With a block’s start, he had 
kept easily ahead of the mob. There had been a 
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few shots fired after him, but at that hour of the 
day the gun-shops had not been looted, and few 
were armed. His only fear had been of meeting 
rioters at the cross streets. 

At Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street | 
he met the picked policemen of the city, the | 
famous Broadway squad, who had been sent to | 
defend the arsenal, and who were burned out a | 
few hours later. Here the pursuit stopped to 
begin a more serious business than that of 
chasing a supposed negro. 

Hollis had reached home without further 
| molestation, and had been just about to go in 
| search of his cousin and China when they came. 
| “We are all safe now!” said Rosina, with a 
| long breath of relief. 
| “Yes, honey, but what about Persia?” said 

China, in a low, troubled tone. 
“Why, China, no one could be wicked enough 
| to touch a child—and in an orphan asylum, too! | 
You are crazy to think of such a thing. Isn’t 
he, Hollis?” 

Hollis did not answer. He rose quickly, and 
with a backward fling of words, “I’m going to 


| needn’t be afraid of starving ever.” 





see grandmother,” hurried up the stair. But he 
stood outside the shadowed room with a scowl | 
on his boyish face, and this is what he thought: | 

“I dare not tell them what I have heard, for | 
Rosina—brave little soul !—would insist on going | 
with me. It means death for China 
to be seen on the streets. Mr. 
Hoyt is out of town, and anyway, 
| he would say it was only a rumor, 
and would delay; but I’ve seen the 
mob, and I know there is no vio- 
lence or shamefulness they would 
not do, for the men have lost their 
senses. Poor little Persia! I must 
| go for her myself as soon as it grows 
| cooler. They will wait till night. 
| Oh, the cowardly scoundrels, to 
threaten to burn an orphan asylum !”’ 

ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Steerage Baby. 


HE last passenger was on 
board, the last lingerer gone 
ashore; the gangplank was 
lifted; the great steamship 

had backed out from its dock and 
swung around in midstream. <A 
cheer from the crowded wharf, an 
answering one from the thronged 
decks; a hoarse roar of escaping 
steam, and the Alaska started once 
more on her ocean journey. 

It was a clear June day, and the 
late afternoon sunshine flooded the 
harbor with golden light. The pas- 
sengers walked the decks or sat in 
their steamer-chairs, watching the 
fast receding land, some with good- 
by tears gathering in their eyes, 
others full of bright anticipations. Wide-open 
port-holes let in the soft air. Not a motion 
could be felt save the steady throb of the great 
engines. 

Ruth Minott leaned on the rail, watching the 
long, rolling wake of the steamer. She was a 
second-cabin passenger, and her walking space 
was limited by a rope stretched across the after 
part of the deck. That rope irritated Ruth. It 
seemed to make visible the fact that she was not 
on an equal footing with first-cabin passen- 
gers. 

With a half-sneer she looked up the long 
promenade-deck and noted the luxurious ease of 
those who had already settled down for a week 
of sea-life, making themselves comfortable with 
soft rugs and downy pillows. 

“They needn’t have been afraid we shouldn’t 
stay where we belonged! I can’t bear that 
rope!” she said aloud. 

“T think it’s a very good thing. It keeps the 
saloon passengers from intruding on us,” said a 
young woman who had, unobserved, caught 
Ruth’s remark. 

Ruth, vexed at being overheard, looked at her 
a trifle haughtily at first, but relaxed at the 
kindly, humorous expression of the other’s face. 

“Well, that is one way to look at it,” Ruth 
said. 
“The most comfortable, isn’t it?’? asked the 
newcomer. 

“Why, I suppose so—if one can!’’ 

“Oh, one always can. Most everything 
depends on one’s point of view.” With a little 
laugh, the stranger went away. 

Ruth still stood by the rail, looking at the 
water and the sky. She smiled as she thought 
of the conversation. 
| ‘That was a pleasant face, but I’m not going 
| to be social,” she thought. ‘I want to rest, not 
| to talk.” 

Ruth was a hospital nurse, inclined to be a 
trifle ironical, perhaps, but usually cheerful and 
healthy-minded. Now, overworked and nervous | 
from long strain, she was on her way to England 
| to rest for three months with her married sister | 
in Devonshire. 

Brain-tired as well as body-weary, Ruth looked 
forward to the perfect quiet of the voyage with 
yearning for its restfulness. She did not want 
to speak to any one—all she wished was to lie in 
her chair and let the life-giving sea restore her 
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to contented well-being. As she did not enter 
into the cheery good feeling which usually exists 
between ocean companions, her fellow-passengers 
soon set her down as “‘odd,’”’ and ceased to make 
friendly advances. 

But Helen Smith, with whom Ruth had had 
the conversation about the rope, had seen Ruth’s 
smile, and liked it. Lonely herself, she had felt 
drawn toward Ruth, who was soon attracted 
by Helen’s bright content and undisguised 
enjoyment. 

Helen was a teacher in a small country school. 
All her life she had longed to cross the seas and 
see other lands. Then an uncle died, and part 
of his small fortune went to Helen. It was but 
a few hundred dollars, but it seemed wealth to 
the hard-working country folk among whom she 
lived. 

“Helen’s provided for now,” said one old 
aunt. “With that money in the bank, she 


But when her school term was ended, Helen, 
instead of putting by her little fortune for a 
rainy day, drew it from the bank and started for 
Europe. 

“‘She’s crazy !”? said the old aunt. 

“She’s a fool—a wasteful fool!’ said another. 

“She’s shiftless!” said some one else, and 
that word—the most withering of New England 
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“ALLOW ME TO PRESENT MASTER TIMOTHY RILEY.” 


condemnations—settled Helen’s position in the 
minds of her townsmen. 

“Yes,” said Helen, to her one close friend, “1 | 
know I’ve forfeited all the confidence and | 
respect of the good people here. But I must | 
have my fling. I’ve scrimped and pinched all | 
my days, and now I’m going to have a few | 
months of life. I’m strong and young, and can 
come back to my work as well as if this money 
had never been left to me—yes, better, for | 
shall have a store of memories no bank failure 
can rob me of. This is my investment. I’m 
going to Europe, if I have to spend every cent of | 
my money!” “And she has never regretted that | 
she did so. 

On the afternoon of the second day out the | 
sea was unruffled and the sunshine warm. 
Nearly every one was on deck. Few of the 
second-cabin passengers afforded the luxury of a 
steamer-chair, but Ruth had bought herself that 
indulgence as an essential part of her “rest 
eure.”” Now she lay in it, enjoying the perfect | 
quiet and her own content, when Helen Smith | 
came up and stood beside her. 

“T know you are too comfortable to move,” 
said Helen. “You don’t want to see me one 
bit, but I’ve heard something I want to tell 
you.”’ 

Ruth smiled politely. ‘“‘It’sa lovely day,” she 
said. | 

“Glorious!, I’m fully repaid already for all | 
the opprobrium bestowed on me by those good | 
people at home. How I wish I could widen | 
their mental horizons a little and give them a/| 
taste of fine freedom! Don’t you ever long to} 
deliver people from their narrowness?” 

“No,” drawled Ruth, languidly. “Not in the | 
least. I’m perfectly willing they should go their 
ways if they’ll only leave me to mine. I used to 
have notions like yours, but a few years of 
hospital life have knocked them out of me. It’s 
no use to waste one’s energies so.”’ 

“What a misanthrope!” exclaimed Helen, | 
laughing. “A hospital nurse needn’t talk about 





| a life of selfish indolence!”’ 


“That’s a different thing. I’m paid for the 
work I do, and one must be active to be 
reasonably content. Besides, there’s a certain 
scientific interest in such a life.” | 

“But think of all the grand work you do! 
Think of the pain you relieve, the suffering you 
eure! Surely no life can be more noble!” | 
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“Oh, pshaw!” said Ruth, impatiently. “I 
don’t want ever to see a sick person again. I 
don’t think I’d lift a hand to help my best friend 
just now. ‘There’s lots of sentimental nonsense 
talked about nursing, but when you come down 
to the practical side of it, it’s pure drudgery. 
Try it for six years, and see for yourself. Of 
course, theoretically, it’s interesting—but sick 
people themselves are detestible !”’ 

“Well,” persisted Helen, “in spite of your 
talk, I think you would be the first to help any 
one in trouble.’ 

Ruth stretched herself out lazily. ‘Oh yes, if 
I could make anything by it. But there’s one 
person I’m going to take excellent care of the 
next few months, and that’s myself. I’m bound 
to have one time free from thinking of other 
people!”’ 

Helen was silent for a moment. Then she 
said, “I haven’t told you my news.” 

Ruth made no reply. Shecould not think that 
any ship news would be of interest to her. 

“A shameful thing has happened down in the 
steerage,” Helen continued. ‘*There’s a man 
there, a poor young Irishman, with a tiny baby 
only six weeks old. It seems the man’s wife 
died in New York a week ago, and he is carrying 
the child to hisold mother in Ireland. Of course 
it’s pitiful enough to see an ignorant, helpless 
man trying to care for a little baby, 
but that isn’t the worst. 

“He had spent nearly his last 
money,” Helen went on, “‘in buying 
some cans of condensed milk for the 
baby’s food. This morning he 
couldn’t find one; some wretch had 
stolen them. The poor fellow was 
half-crazy. The steerage stewardess 
went to the captain, and he said the 
baby should have all the milk it 
wanted without expense to the 
father. But the little thing is sickly, 
and cries all the time, and the poor 
man doesn’t know what to do for 
“.” 

“Did they find the thief?’ asked 
Ruth. 

“No; I suppose the rascal threw 
the cans overboard when he found 
a search was to be made. Think of 
stealing from a little sick baby !’’ 

“T hate babies!’’ ejaculated Ruth, 
with emphasis that seemed altogether 
uncalled for. Helen looked sur- 
prised, and then moved away, a 
little disappointed in her new ac- 
quaintance. 

Ruth lay as before, but the peace 
of her mind had departed. Pictures 
of the close, crowded steerage came 
between her and the radiant ocean, 
and the thought of an ill-cared-for, 
suffering infant disturbed her rest. 

“TI hate babies!” she said again, 
as she drew her shaw! closer about 
her and tried to doze. 

Ruth was more taciturn than ever 
the rest of the day. She was even cross. She 
snubbed Helen when that small person invited 
her to take a turn on deck by moonlight, and at a 
very early hour she retired. 

As there were very few second-cabin passengers 
this trip, Ruth had a stateroom to herself. This 
she had considered great good fortune; but now 
she almost wished for a companion. 

“Then there’d be some excuse for me not doing 
it!’ she said to herself. Doing what she did 
not state; and soon she was in her berth and 
asleep. 

The next morning, with an air of decision, she 
sought out a steward, bestowed on him a judi- 
cious shilling, and with his help obtained an 
interview with the captain. 

“Captain Murry,” she said, coming directly to 
the point, “I want to take care of that sick 
steerage baby during the voyage.” 

“What? The baby that had its milk stolen? 
It’s a tough case, but you can’t stay down in 
that steerage,’’ said the captain. 

“No, but I want your permission to take the 
baby to my stateroom.” 

“How about the other occupant ?” 

“T have a room to myself.” 

“Do you know how to take care of babies ?”’ 

Ruth smiled. “I’m a trained nurse. Here is 
my certificate.’”’ She handed the captain a paper. 

Captain Murry glanced at it, and then regarded 
Ruth keenly. “You are doing a very kind 
thing, Miss Minott,” he said. 

“That is aside from the question,” rejoined 
Ruth, brusquely. ‘‘May I have the baby?” 

The captain thought a moment. “Well,” he 
said finally, ‘“‘we will go to the steerage, and if 
the father is willing, you may take it to your 
stateroom.”’ 

Down to the steerage they went together, and 
there, crouched on the edge of his rough bunk, 
they found a young man holding a dirty little 
bundle which emitted a feeble wail. 

The father looked haggard and dejected, as 
well he might. He knew nothing about the care 
of babies. He gave up his little son without 
demur; indeed, without demonstration of any 
kind. Some of the women standing by resented 
this seeming indifference. 

“Sich a nice, kind young leddy!” said one of 
them. ‘“‘An’ aint it a word of thanks you're 
goin’ to give her, Mr. Riley ?’” 

The father, stupefied by care and anxiety, only 
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stared stolidly, and muttered something no one 
could understand. 

“Never mind, my man!” said Ruth, cheerily. 
“You shall see your little boy every day, and I 
will give him the best of care.” 

“Sure, he’s a surly chap!’’ exclaimed one of 
the bystanders; but no one saw the big tear that | 
rolled down the cheek of Mr. Riley as he turned | 
to his empty bunk. 

After lunch, when the sun was shining its 
brightest and the sea-breeze was in its gentlest 
mood, Helen Smith came up on deck and saw 
Ruth stretched full length in her steamer-chair. 

“Good day, Miss. Minott!” said Helen. 
“Where did you keep yourself all the forenoon? 
Surely you can’t have been seasick this smooth 
weather !”” 

“No,” said Ruth, smiling. “I’ve been busy.” 
Just then a shrill squeal issued from the depths 
of a big shawl that Ruth held in her lap. 

Helen started. “Goodness!” she exclaimed. 
“What was that?” 

Ruth pulled aside a fold of the wrap, and 
revealed a tiny, red, wrinkled face, with aimless 
eyes of no particular hue, no nose to speak of, 
and a very big mouth, wide open. 

“The steerage baby !”’ cried Helen. 

“Second-cabin baby, if you please!” laughed’ 
Ruth. 

“But I thought you were the person who was 
not going to do anything for any one!” said 
Helen, with a glad ring in her voice. 

“Oh, this is merely the lesser of two evils,”’ 
said Ruth, in a matter-of-fact tone. “A few 
more days of steerage life would have made this 
baby very sick, and from a professional point of 
view I should have felt obliged to nurse him. 
It’s much easier to take care of him when he’s 
well than ill, I assure you.” 

Helen did not make any reply, but she laid 
her hand on Ruth’s shoulder. Then she said, 
with seeming irrelevance, “‘So it’s a him ?” 

“Allow me to present Master Timothy Riley,” 
said Ruth, briskly, thankful to Helen for not 
making more comments on the situation. “His 
manners are much improved since his elevation 
to the second cabin. He has had some lessons 
in the first principles of health and happiness. 
Now that he is washed, fed and warm, he isa 
very respectable young man, and approves of the 
world in general.’’ 

As the afternoon wore on, Ruth herself was 
glad that even a rope divided her from the 
first-cabin passengers, for the story of the nurse 
and the steerage baby had spread, and many 
stopped in their promenade to catch a glimpse of 
them. 

“Just as if we were a cage of monkeys!’ 
Ruth said. 

“Oh no,” said Helen. “It isn’t all curiosity. 
I’m sure I see kindness in their faces.” 

The next day, as Timothy was taking his 
airing in Ruth’s lap, two saloon passengers came 
up to the rope and stood looking at the nurse 
and her charge. Then, to Ruth’s disgust, they 





stooped, slipped under the barrier, and came up 
to her chair. 

“Good morning, Miss Minott!’ said one of 
them—a young lady about twenty years old, with 
big brown eyes and fluffy, careless hair. The 
other intruder was a gentleman in faultless 
array. 

“Just a brainless dude!” thought Ruth, as she 
coldly responded to the greeting. 

““Mayn’t we see the baby?” asked the young | 
lady. 

“Now, Miss Grey,” expostulated the young | 
man, “what do you want to look at it for? | 
They’re all just like young mice!’ 

“But I want to see it!” insisted Miss Grey; | 
and Ruth grudgingly exposed Timothy’s wrinkled 
visage to the scrutiny of the kind brown eyes. 

“Gracious!” said the young lady. “He looks 
for all the world like Ronald. Ronald’s my 
brother,” she explained. ‘‘He’s on board, too. 
He’s a little older than this baby, but he isn’t 
any prettier. There are several babies on board 
the Alaska, Miss Minott, and they and Ronald 
send their love to Timothy, and also a few 
things which you will find in this bundle. And, 
Miss Minott, the babies’ mothers send their 
warm thanks and appreciation for what you are 
doing for this baby. Come, Mr. Payson!” 

“Just a moment, Miss Grey. I haven’t done | 
my errand yet,” said the young man, a trifle 
awkwardly. “Miss Minott, some of the passen- | 
gers got up this little purse for Timothy’s benefit, 
and they thought it would be the safest in your 
hands until the landing. May I trouble you to 
take charge of it ?”’ 

Mr. Payson touched his hat, and he and Miss 
Grey were gone before the astonished Ruth 
could find her tongue. When she did recover 
the use of that member, she hugged the baby and 
exclaimed : 

“Timothy Riley, where are your manners! 
hae never thanked them, and I’m ashamed of 
you!” 

Timothy’s pocketbook held a nice little sum, 
but the contents of the bundle from the babies 
pleased Ruth more than his money. In it were 
soft blankets, warm socks and various articles of 
tiny apparel. 

“You're a little dude now!” exclaimed she, as | 
she tried the effect of a pretty wrapper on the | 
unappreciative Timothy. 








| so troublesome when inside that Mr. Wardley 


| and scolded Pedro every day, so one could not 


| looking rattlesnake, whose rattles indicated that 


| the snake gave no attention whatever to food. 
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nurse and the nursling; and Ruth no longer 
resented the interest. 

Some of the “‘first-class’” infants, even, were 
brought to exchange greetings with the steerage 
baby, who was entirely indifferent to the honor, | 
and merely winked and blinked and grew redder, 
if possible, in the face. 

So they sailed on and on, under sunny skies 


|and over the quietest of seas. One morning 


when Ruth came on deck her eyes were greeted 
by the bold coast of Ireland; and then she knew 
how she loved dry land, though the ocean had 
been so kind to her. 

All that forenoon she watched the ever- 
changing scene,—the rugged cliffs, the little white 
villages, the emerald waters of the channel, the 
storm of white-winged gulls that followed in the 
steamer’s wake, and the queer little dark-sailed 
boats that flitted here and there like bevies of | 
brown butterflies,—all new and strange to her 
American eyes. 

Off Queenstown a little tender came alongside 
to take the passengers ashore, and then Ruth 
gave up the baby, with its newly acquired 
wealth, to the father, who was so overwhelmed 
by his riches that he could hardly speak. 

“I’m sure, ma’am, I’m obliged!” he choked, 
as Ruth put the baby in his arms. “I’ll never 
forget you for it, and sure God will bless you all 
your days. May the angels be about your bed!” 
and he took the baby with tears in his eyes. 

Ruth leaned on the rail, watching the departing 
tender, when Helen came up to her. 


“Well, you matter-of-fact philanthropist! So 
Timothy has departed ?”” 
“Yes,” said Ruth, absently. “I do hope 


they’ll keep him fairly dean. He’s a delicate 
little fellow, and foul air and dirt would soon kill 
him.” 

The next morning Ruth’s voyage was over. 
She felt more tired than when she started, and 
had, of course, lost much of the pleasure of her 
trip. No wonderful thing had come to her 
through her sacrifice—it is only in books that 
such things happen. 

Her sister declared that she was a goose to 
spoil the first great treat of her life all for a 
wretched baby, and Ruth answered that she 
didn’t know but she was. Yet somehow she 


was not sorry. Mary E. MITcHELL. 
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“ Fangs.” 
OE Wardley’s father kept a bird store, and | 
J as Joe and I were the warmest of friends, | 
I was often in the store, for Joe usually | 
had charge of it while his father was at his | 
meals. Besides many birds, there. were white 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, white mice, a raccoon, 
squirrels, a pair of monkeys, and sometimes 
kittens and puppies. 
Of course the store was a favorite resort of 
children; some were always flattening their 
noses on the window-glass outside. They were 


seldom let them enter, and a good many of them 
preferred the outside after old Pedro, one of the 
monkeys, pulled through his bars a good deal of 
the hair of a little girl who had been teasing him. 

Pedro was not very good-natured, and Nan- 
nette, his mate, was a perfect virago. She beat 


really expect him to be very cheerful. 

One day an addition to Mr. Wardley’s collec- 
tion created no little excitement among the 
children. This was a very large and wicked- 


it was fourteen years old. It came in a case 
with wooden bottom, glass sides, and a wooden 
top having a small plugged hole in it through 
which food was dropped, such as flies, bugs, and 
a mouse occasionally. But there were days when 


This helped to keep Joe and me continually 
interested in “‘Fangs,”’ as we called the reptile. 

The store was warmed by a big stove in the 
middle, and on the coldest winter nights Joe 
had to sleep in the place to keep up the fire, for 
the building was old, and the room without fire 
would soon have become freezing cold, which 
would have been destruction to an aquarium of 
goldfish in one of the windows, and more or less 
injurious to the various animals. * Joe slept ona 
double bed-lounge at the rear of the store on the 
coldest nights. Often I slept with him, and we | 
had a good deal of fun after closing the store, 
which was seldom kept open in the evening. 

One night we let Pedro out of his cage, “‘to see | 
what he would do.” He tore around the place 
wildly, until Joe was on the point of going for 
his father to get the old monkey back into the 
cage, for in attempting this we had been bitten 
and scratched, hands and face, severely. But at 
last we threw a piece of tarpaulin over him, and | 
pounced on it in time to keep him under it. 

Even then we had a fearful tussle, and both of | 
us received additional scratches before we got 
the kicking, squealing animal back into his cage. | 
Then Nannette flew at him, and never did a| 
husband get a worse scolding and drubbing for | 





| leaving the family hearth at night. 


One very cold, windy day, a month or two after 
the arrival of Fangs, Joe said to me after school, 


| “Father says that I’ll have to sleep in the store | 


COMPANION. 


and I put up the outside shutters, locked the door, 
and closed the store for the night. As we hada 
bag of candy and some nuts, we sat by the red-hot | 
stove feasting and talking for two or three hours, 
occasionally giving Pedro chocolate-drops, which 
Mrs. Pedro always snatched from him. Before 
going to bed we brought Fangs’s case nearer the 
fire and set it on a small table. The snake lifted 
his ugly head and showed displeasure at being 
moved. 

**How would you like to wake up in the night 
and find him in bed with you?” said Joe. 

“Ugh!” I said. “It makes my teeth chatter 
to think of it.’ 

“Just supposing he did get out of his case in 
the night, hey ?”’ 

“I'd get out of this store mighty quick.” 

“Tn your nightclothes ?” 

“I would rather be outside with nothing on 





“WE SAT, FEASTING 


than in this room with old Fangs on the war- 
path. See him lift his head, as if he knew what 
we were talking about!” 

“He doesn’t like to be talked about, eh? Lie 
down there and go to sleep, you old villain!” 

Joe gave the case a rap with his knuckles as 
he spoke, and Fangs, for the first time since Mr. 
Wardley had owned him, struck at the glass. 

“My!” Joe said, drawing back his hand and 
changing color a little. ‘Vicious to-night, isn’t 
he?” And we thought it best to meddle with 
him no more just then. 

When we put out the lights and went to bed 
the wind was increasing in fury, and we could | 
hear the sleet dashing against the closed shutters. | 

“Regular old howler of a night,” said Joe. “I | 
pity any one out in this blizzard. Fangs and 
Pedro and Nannette and the rest of the menagerie | 
ought to be glad they’re not outdoors.” 

Soon I went to sleep, but awoke about mid- 
night to hear Joe ask, in a low tone, “‘ You ’wake, 
Jerry ?” 

“Yes. What is it?” 

“Nothing; only I think I’ll get up and shake 
down the ashes and put on some more coal. | 
This chimney has such a strong draught that the | 
wood burns out fast on nights like this.” 

He got up and rattled away at the stove for a 
minute or two; then he picked up a long iron 
poker and began prodding away at the coals in 
the stove. Suddenly there was a sound of 
breaking glass. The poker dropped heavily to 
the floor, and Joe was back in bed at a single 
bound. He crawled under the covers and lay 
there trembling. 

“What is it?” 

“Get down here under the bedclothes!’’ said 
Joe in a smothered whisper. “I’ve broken old 
Fangs’s case with the poker! I forgot about the 
case being on the table in front of the stove, and 
I ran the poker right through it when I pulled it 
out of the stove. What shall we do?” 

“Maybe he won’t crawl out,’ I said; but at | 
that moment we heard something come “plump” 
on the floor, and Fangs sounded his rattle. Joe | 
gave a gasp, while he tightened the bedclothes | 
around him. 

“You’re pulling them all off of me!’ I said. 
“Tet me get under that blanket! My bare feet | 
are out! Do you s’pose he can bite through 
these bedclothes ?” 

“T heard of a man who was bitten through his 
boot-leg!”” Joe shuddered. “Keep still!” 

We lay there trembling and shivering. All 
was still in the room. 

After about ten minutes I said, “I’m smoth- 
ering. I might as well die of snake-bite as to be 
smothered, and I’m going to have some air.” 

I lifted a corner of the blankets and peeped 
out. A broad streak of light from the open door 
of the stove lay across the floor, and I saw old 
Fangs lying at full length in this light, his head 
lifted a few inches from the floor. 

Nannette or Pedro suddenly squealed, at 
which Fangs sounded his rattle and partly 
coiled himself, with his head turned away from 
me toward the monkeys’ cage. I nudged Joe, | 
and he peeped out. His wildly staring eyes and 


After this Ruth and the baby held well- | to-night. Can you comedown and sleep with me?” | open mouth, visible in the dim light, scared me 


attended receptions on deck, for the yd 


passengers seemed to feel a claim both on the 


“T’ll come if I can, sure,” I replied. 
Father consented, and sv, soon after dark, Joe 


anew. 
Suddenly Fangs uncoiled himself and came 


AND TALKING.” 


| thunder. 
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straight toward us. We yelled in concert, and 
stood up on the bed against the wall, each with a 
blanket wrapped around him. On came Fangs, 
and glided under the lounge, sounding his rattle 
again. 

“Let’s get out of this!” shrieked Joe, and he 
jumped nine or ten feet out on the floor. I came 
after him, but tripped on my blanket and 
sprawled at full length. When I got up, Joe 
had the door unlocked, and out we ran, heedless 
of wind or weather. 

“Go back and shut the door!” shrieked Joe. 

“Go back yourself!” I retorted. 

Back Joe.ran and closed the door with a bang. 

Fortunately, Mr. Wardley lived but a single 
block from the store, but our bare feet were as 
cold as the sleety pavement itself by the time we 
rushed up his steps. Joe, chattering and shiver- 
ing, rang the bell furiously. 

“‘Who’s there?” Mr. Wardley 
put his head out of an upper 
window. 

“F-f-fangs!”’ Joe chattered. 

“Fangs?” 

“Y-y-es! He’s out!” 

“Well, he never rang the door- 
bell like that if he is out. Is that 
you, Joe?’’ 

“Yes; it—it’s—me and Jerry, 
and we’re f-f-freezing! Let us 
in—quick !” 

“What are you doing down there 
this time of night?” Without 
waiting for a reply, he hurried 
down-stairs and let us in. 

“What dovs this mean?” 
asked, holding his lamp aloft. 

“Fangs got out,” said Joe. 

“And so you ‘got out’ at about 
the sametime ?”’ said Mr. Wardley. 
“How did it happen? He didn’t 
bite either of you, did he?” 

“No; we didn’t give him a 
chance. I accidentally broke the 
case with the poker, and Fangs 
came right out. He’s there under 
the bed.” 

“Well, that’s a pretty state of 
affairs,” said Mr. Wardley. “I’ll have to see 
about it right away. Here, mother, you’d better 
get these boys into a warm bed and give them a 
hot drink of some kind, or they’ll be having 
pneumonia.”’ 

Mrs. Wardley had followed her husband 
down-stairs, and she now took Joe and me in 
charge, while her husband got ready to visit the 
store. He took with him a heavy cane and a 
loaded revolver. 

“I’m not going to kill Fangs if I can help it,” 
he said, as he drew on his ulster, ‘nor shall the 
snake kill me.” 

When he reached the store, Mr. Wardley 
lighted the gas, thinking that the glare of light 
would keep Fangs in hiding under the bed ; but 
the snake had already left that retreat, attracted 
by the white rabbits whose cage was on the floor. 


he 


| There were four small rabbits, besides the old 
| ones. 


At a slight commotion in the rabbit-cage, Mr. 
Wardley looked and saw Fangs inside, with his 
rattles sticking out between the slats. 

One of the baby rabbits was missing, but its 
whereabouts could be located at the swelling 
about half-way between Fangs’s head and his 
rattles. Because of this distension, it would 
have been rather difficult for him to slip out in 
the way he had entered. 

Mr. Wardley took a large, two-pronged toast- 
ing-fork, something like a miniature pitchfork, 
put this astraddle of Fangs’s neck, and so held 
the ugly head down while he opened the door 


|of the rabbit-cage and placed the poor bunnies 


in another like it. Then he boarded up the 
cage containing Fangs, and left him until morn- 
ing. 

Fangs’s case was repaired the next day, and he 
was easily returned to it. There he stayed until 
the following summer, when Mr. Wardley sold 
him to the proprietor of a menagerie. When I 
told Joe I was sorry that Fangs was going 
away because I had become quite attached to 
him, Joe laughed and said: 

“Well, I guess we shall always be glad that 
he didn’t get attached to either of us that night 
he got out of his case.” s_- J, |, HARBOUR. 


— _ a oe 


Au-ne-me-kee ne-gaw-we kaw-o-dib. 


There is meaning in the old names that cling 
to certain localities of our land. The Indians did 
not bestow these names arbitrarily, and when 
they gave to a certain sand-hill in Michigan a 
title that means Thundering Sand-hill they knew 
what they were about. White men to-day call it 
Thunder Mountain. 

Chief Simon Pokagon, in a letter to Popular 
Science News, says that this particular hill is 
one of a number of sand-dunes that stretch for 


| three hundred miles along the east shore of Lake 


Michigan. They are formed by drift-sand from 


| the lake, and vary from fifty to two hundred feet 


in height, being generally covered with scrub 
timber, evergreen and hard wood. 

This particular hill has a character of its own. 
It is literally a thunderer. Now and again it 
lifts up its voice, and speaks with low, muttering 
Its eloquence is irregular. It will 
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begin and thunder for six or ten seconds, then | 
pause, and in two or three seconds begin again, 
as if talking. Sailors, while passing along the 
coast, frequently report having heard the voice of 


thunder above the roar of the waves dashing on | 


the shore. 

Some years ago a man built a house near by 
this peculiar mound. For a part of the summer 
he and his wife remained in it, and then they 
abandoned the dwelling, claiming that at times 
the hill bellowed so loudly as to make the house 
tremble and the dishes rattle on the shelves. 
Under these circumstances their sleep was not 
sufficiently restful, and they decided. to leave. 


One who visited the hill says that when he | 


reached the top it began to mutter and shake, like 


a creature of life that was suffering from an ague | 
The air rushed out of the sand as if the | 


chill. 


mound were breathing with great labor. And 


yet the mound seems in composition to be no | 
| who died in 1839. Mr. Hildreth was an easy 


different from its neighbors. 

“T have been the whole length of Lake Michi- 
gan,”’ says the writer, “‘and failed to mark any 
difference in the general appearance and quality 
of the sand of which these hills are composed. 
Our Algonquin fathers naturally thought this 
one was the wigwam of the Manito, or spirit 
that presided over Mi-she-gum,— Lake Michigan, 
—a name which means monstrous lake.”’ 


* 
> 





SLEEP. 


I glove the potate, of the flowers, while night, 
oft compani on. -we are sister t a 
with fingers a dainty as ae 
Seals fast their po lids with d Amond pins. 
Hannah More Kohaus. 
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James Russell Lowell. 
By the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
FIRST knew James Russell Lowell when 
| we were both still boys, and I will say, as I 
begin this paper, that I never knew where 
and why the affectation came in by which at 
one time he was largely called ‘Russell Lowell’’ 
by people who spoke of him in print. Whether 
this were an English affectation, or whether 
somebody started it who wanted to affect an 
intimacy which did not exist, I do not know. 

{ do know that in college he was always 
called James or Jim Lowell, and that after- 
ward his friends always addressed him as 
James. So that it was really a very good evi- 
dence that a person did not know him personally 
if he spoke of him as Russell Lowell. By this 
time I suppose this affectation may have died out. 

I entered Harvard College in 1835, and for 
three years I lived in the same room with my 
older brother, Nathan, who had entered a year 
before. From the very first of my residence in 
Cambridge James Lowell, or “Jim Lowell,’ was 
an intimate visitor in our room. 


Lowell in College. 


His father lived at Elmwood, about a mile 
above, and I suppose that he often slept at his 
father’s house; but he had a room in College 
House, as College House then existed, for a part 
or the whole of his college stay. 

The college houses of that time were not the 
college houses of to-day. There were two large, 
old-fashioned wooden buildings, one of which I 
think had been a “tavern’’—that is to say, what 
it is thought better to call an inn. They had 
fallen into the hands of the college, and the 
rooms in them were let out to students at rather 
lower rates, I think, than the rooms in the college 
building proper. 

The tradition among the students was that 
one of the college houses was haunted, so that no 
other person would buy it ; that the college bought 
it for a song, and then ordered Freshmen to live 
there. The tradition went on that the Freshmen 
soon settled any ghosts who existed there. But 
this story is probably ben trovato, and like 
most other college traditions, absolutely without 
foundation. 

Perhaps Lowell was more social than other 
fellows were; perhaps he liked my brother spec- 
ially well, and the group of fellows who were 
there; but I think he was a visitor within the 
college yard more often than most men. 

I do not know whether his life gives the im- 
pression that he was indolent in college. He 
never was very successful on the rank list, but 
his career was entirely understood and foreseen 
there. He was always interested in something 
he had found in the library, and we all felt that 
he knew more of literature as literature than 
most of us. 


I do not know how he became early acquainted | 


with Mr. Emerson, but this I do know, that 
Emerson had—perhaps he brought with him from 
Europe—a copy of the edition of Tennyson’s 
poems which was printed in 1833. To Lowell 
he lent it while we were in college, or some 
manuscript copies from it. These manuscript 
copies Lowell at once brought-over and showed 
to all his intimate college friends. 

And so it is that I first read the poems of 
Tennyson, which I stil! best remember, in manu- 
script; and very likely I have somewhere the 
copies which I made from the manuscript at that 
time. I remember seeing the English edition 
itself which Mr. Emerson brought over. 

The college magazine of that day was called 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Harvardiana. 


It had been founded the year | business in the most serious way. 


He retained 
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| any business whatever. His office was one of a 


that Lowell entered college, and had been sus- | a list of contributors which at this moment would | | group where literature was worshipped quite 


tained in the year 1836 by a group of bright | seem extraordinary to almost any magazine|as much as law. 


young men about whom we were all enthusiastic, | publisher, and the Boston Miscellany began. 
Lowell was studying law, as almost all this| Washington Minns, Nathan Hale, James 


and with good reason. All of them, I think, | 


died young. 


| where the promise of young life has not been | 


accomplished, and we are left to wonder what 
might have been. 


The Editors of ‘“‘ Harvardiana.”’ 


One of them was Charles Stearns Wheeler, 
who lived longer than the others, but died in 1843, 
and some of whose letters are still cited by people 
who write with regard to Greek literature. One 
of them was Charles Hayward, a Boston boy, 
who died the year after they graduated. And 
the one who perhaps interested us of the lower 
classes the most was Samuel Tenney Hildreth, 
versifier, and had what I call the “lyric 
swing.” 

Of that little group Horatio Hale survives, the 
distinguished philologist whose studies in lan- 
guage have been so important. John Weiss 
and Henry Thoreau were two others of their 
intimates. 

These men had given Harvardiana a good 
reputation in the year 1836-7, and probably at 
their selection the editorial list for 1837-8 was 
drawn up. It consisted of Lowell, recognized 
already as a young poet of marked ability; of 
Charles Woodman Scates, Rufus King and 
George Warren Lippitt,—these three were, as 
they would have said themselves, to do the heavy 
work,—and lastly, my brother, Nathan Hale, 
Jr., who held a light pen, had read more 
than any of them, and had been trained in 
the traditions of journalism. 

Under their auspices, Harvardiana 
assumed a brown cover instead of a gray 
one,—which I remember we thought a 
matter of great importance,—and an effort 
was made to make it rather more popular 
among the undergraduates themselves. 
It seems queer to say now that we were 
all very much excited and delighted that 
the subscription list reached two hundred 
and fifty copies, which was a larger sub- 
scription than the magazine had ever 
attained before. 

In this magazine Lowell printed some 
of his little lyrics, which I think he pub- 
lished later. His name became all the 
better known among the younger classes 
because he was an editor. In his own 
class there would never have been a 
moment’s question as to who was to be 
their class poet, and he was chosen to that 
office. 

But unfortunately, as the third term 
began, Lowell’s place on the rank-list 
became scandalously low. He would not 
attend morning prayers; he thought he 
could not. He conceived a strange notion 
that if he were only present on Monday 
morning the president would see him there, 
and would speak favorably of him at the 
Faculty meeting on Monday night. 

His friends, who were most eager that 








money as any of them were; he was really 
reading all the time, and when he was only 
twenty-three years old he contributed for that 


journal the papers on Beaumont and Fletcher | 


and others of the old English dramatists, which 
he worked over in one of his subsequent vol- 
umes. 

The magazine was quite too good to succeed ; 
it never circulated more than ten thousand 
copies; and at the end of the year Bradbury | 
& Soden themselves failed, I think. 
events, the Boston Miscellany was given up, 
after the third number of the second volume. 

But the appetite for such things is more easily 
excited than checked, and Towell and Mr. 
Carter went into the management of the 
Pioneer, a magazine of which the few numbers 
which were printed are now among the nuggets 
of literary collectors, they had so much of the 
work of Loyell in them, and mark so well the 
beginning of his career. 


Lowell in Private Life. 


I go into all this in such detail because in my 
room or in my brother’s room in Boston were 
the high editorial conclaves with regard to both 
these magazines, in which I saw Lowell most 
intimately. He was interested in my profes- 
sional study, and I was interested in his. 

He was, from the beginning of his life to the | 





At ail | 
slavery people who were willing to go into 





George Stillman Hillard, 
Charles Sumner, Charles W. Storey, George 


It is one of the pathetic instances | | group of friends were. He was as glad to earn | Russell Lowell were all in the building, then 


known as the Brooks Building, where the Sears 
Building now stands. 


A Distinguished Group. 


My brother brought into his office a great deal 
of the editorial work of the Daily Advertiser. 
| Hillard affected to be a lawyer till the end of 
his life, and under some dynasty was appointed 
United States District Attorney for this district. 
Sumner’s office was soon a centre of those anti- 


polities. But in all these places you would 
almost always find, particularly of an afternoon, 
a group of young men of letters such as I dare say 
meets in similar offices to-day. 

In 1855 Mr. Longfellow, having withdrawn 
from the Smith professorship of modern lan- 
guages at Cambridge, to general satisfaction 
Lowell was appointed in his place. He filled 
that place admirably well. Traditions are still 
fresh of his personal interest in students who 
showed any promise. 

Many, many years later, I was personally 
interested in a young man who died so early that 
few of the readers of these lines will recollect 
his name—Frederick Wadsworth Loring. He 
went through college somewhat as Lowell had 
done. I remember on his class day I said to 
Elbridge Cutler, another of the young poets who 
died too soon, who was his professor, ‘Well, 
Cutler, you have got Loring through.” 

And Cutler said, “Yes, we had to drag 
him through by the hair of his head ; but 
Mr. Lowell was determined that he should 
have his degree.” 

Loring understood perfectly well the 
tenderness and thoughtfulness of the chief 
of the department, and was never weary 
of expressing his gratitude for the personal 
interest by which Lowell showed his 
sympathy in a boy’s literary taste and 
career. 

I suppose to most people in America 
his career is associated most largely with 
the poems and essays which he published 
at this time. 

In Doctor Holmes’s recently published 
volume of letters there are some notes 
which speak of the period when Phillips 
and Sampson invited him to take editorial 
charge of the newly established Atlantic 
Monthly. In these days of successful 
magazines it is hard for people to under- 
stand how great was the courage which 
this newly established firm showed in 
carrying this enterprise forward. 

Moses Dresser Phillips, who was the 
real inventor and originator of the maga- 
zine, was a man who, as he said himself, 
understood the American people. The 
publishing firm which he established 
earned a national repute for itself, and the 
books which it published were meant to go 
all over the nation, and did go all over the 








he should remain an undergraduate long 
enough to deliver his class poem, almost 
dragged him out of bed to morning chapel. But 
all such efforts failed, and he was suspended for 
three months—three months which intentionally 
covered the period of class day. To the great 
grief of all of us, class day had to be celebrated 
for once without the poem. 

James Ivers Trecothick Coolidge of Boston 
delivered the oration, and the poem was hand- 
somely printed. Lowell, I fancy, was afterward 
dissatisfied with it, for he never included it in 
any collection of his works; but there were 
verses in it of which there was no reason that he 
should be ashamed. 

Just at that time General Jackson had filled 
up the cup of his iniquities in the eyes of many 
Northern people by exiling all the Cherokees to 
the lands west of the State of Arkansas. Lowell 
pronounced judgment on this transaction in a 
sort of death-song of a Cherokee maiden. I 
remember I used to make bright boys speak it 
at school afterwards, when I was a master in the 
Latin School. 


The “Boston Miscellany.” 


This group of bright young editors left college 
in 1838, one to his farm and another to his 
merchandise. Greatly to the joy of all of them, 
in the year 1841 the young publishing firm named 
Bradbury & Soden, in Boston, determined to 
start a “‘magazine of literature and fashion,” 
as they called it. It meant to compete with 
Graham’s Magazine and Godey’s Magazine. 
By great good fortune, as we thought, they asked 
my brother Nathan to edit it. 

It shows in rather an interesting way how 
much less seriously literature was regarded then 
than now, that a firm which really meant to 
publish a magazine of the best literature in 
America should have selected a young graduate, 
twenty-two years of age, but three years out of 
college, to be its editor-in-chief. But the whole 
group of us had young men’s confidence in each 
other, and we thought this was exactly as it 
should be. 

My brother certainly addressed himself to the 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


end, a most charming person in conversation. 
His sense of humor never failed him, and his 
charity to everything which was fresh and new 
was even more marked in the beginning of his 
life, perhaps, than it was afterward. 

Here is a little serap of a note which I found 
among my brother’s papers, showing the zeal 
with which he got hold of a copy of Jacob 
Boehmen, a person whose name at that time was 
probably not known to ten persons on the 
American continent : 


DEAR Q— Wednesday. 

I have been at the book auction, and bought 
Jacob Boehmen’s Philosophy, small quarto, for 
$1.10. Ditto Epistles for $1.45, and Randolph’s 
Poems for .55. Burnham ran me up, but they are 
good books. I have just got a letter from The 
Man. Come up this evening if nothing prevents, 
will you? ao & 


“Thee Man’ was the late William Abijah 
White, one of his intimate friends. 

Meanwhile he engaged himself to one of the | 
loveliest girls who ever lived, Maria White, of | 
Watertown. He was always writing poetry, 
and in the enthusiasm of the new engagement, he | 
determined to publish a volume of poems. 

Mr. Higginson somewhere describes the inter- 
est which the Cambridge boys felt when it was | 
known that “Jim Lowell” was not going to be | 
a lawyer, but a poet. 

This may be said to mark the period in New | 
England life when literature began to be accepted | 
as a possible profession. The book came out, 


and it was much better received than most | 


books of love-poetry written by young men of | 

twenty-two. 

really assured. 
He himself tells a funny story of his first | 


client, who was very probably his last. The | 


story dilates on the excitement with which he 
gave the man a chair, took his hat, and sat with 
his note-book to hear his story; and after this 
had been well drawn out, it proved that the client 


was simply the painter who had painted his sign | 


and had come in to collect the bill. 


I do not believe that he ever was in court on | 








From that moment his career was | | 


nation. There were some very interesting 

stories in the annals of that firm, of the 
way in which they fed the nascent taste for 
literature in the newly established state of Cali- 
fornia after the men of ’49 went into the desert 
there. 

When the first contributors were secured, Mr. 
Phillips gave a party at Parker’s Hotel, which 
I think was the beginning of a club which has 
met from that day to this. At the party were 
present Lowell, as the editor of the new journal ; 
Holmes, who had agreed to writefor it; and 
Prescott, who was in the flush of his fame and 
power. 1 think Mr. Lothrop Motley was there 
too, and probably Mr. Bancroft, if he was in the 
country. 

After they had satisfied their hunger and thirst 
in part, Phillips announced the plan and the 
name of the magazine. And he said: “I cannot 
write such funny verses as Doctor Holmes, I 
cannot write such satirical poems as Mr. Lowell, 
I cannot write history as Mr. Motley, Mr. 
Prescott or Mr. Bancroft can do; but I do know 
the American people better than any of you.” 
This was perfectly true, and the success of the 
Atlantic from the start was foretold in that 
happy expression. 

Mr. Lowell’s diplomatic career probably took 
him by surprise. The administration of Mr. 
| Hayes had the tradition, which has existed in all 
administrations till recently, that literature must 
| be recognized more or less in the make-up of his 
| appointments. 

It would be rather strong to say that the 
politicians at Washington declare that “You 
must have one gentleman when you make a set of 
nominations,” but something of the sort leads to 
|the appointment of such men as Everett and 
Bancroft and Lothrop Motley and Washington 
Irving when there are foreign legations to fill. 
There were other gentlemen in the list of foreign 
ministers who were sent abroad by Mr. Hayes, 
but Mr. Lowell was especially the man of letters 
among them. 

He was sent to Spain from a sort of tradition 
which had lingered at Washington that Spain is 


| a land of literature, since Alexander Everett was 
there in 1525 and Washington Irving in 1842 
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To Spain he went, and in Spain he was very | 
happily situated. 

Instantly his chief, Mr. Evarts, recognized the | 
value of his very interesting despatches. Mr. 
George Smalley says that his despatches were 
not good, but any one who will take the pains to | 
take down the printed volume will see with how 
much interest they must have been welcomed by 
a somewhat jaded Secretary of State, who had to | 
have read to him the despatches from other | 
people. 

So it happened that the government, having 
rather unexpectedly to fill a vacancy in London, | 
wrote to him confidentially to know whether he 
would accept that post. Of course it was the | 
post which he would like to fill. But alas! Mrs. 
Lowell was at that time prostrated in her room, | 
and had not left her bed for a long time. It was | 
wholly impossible that she should be removed— | 
so at least her physician said; and Mr. Lowell | 
was obliged, unwillingly enough, I suppose, to | 
write to Washington that he could not accept the | 
appointment. 

Just at this moment,—fortunately, as most | 
readers will say,—by some accident in the | 
bedroom, the curtains of Mrs. Lowell’s bed | 
took fire. The Spanish servants were beside | 
themselves; I suppose they went upon their | 
knees. She was herself in danger of being | 
burned up, when she sprang up from the 
prostration which had oppressed her, gave the 
directions for the extinction of the fire, and in a | 
few moments reasserted herself, and discovered 
ability which neither she nor her physician had 
expected. 

He was at once sent for, and found his patient 
very much better. Within a day or two he told 
Mr. Lowell that there would be no difficulty in 
removing her by easy carriage to Lisbon, from 
which place they could take the steamer for 
London. 

Mr. Lowell telegraphed to Washington that he 
would like to have action on his letter suspended. 
In a few days he was able to telegraph that he | 
would accept the position which was offered 
him, and his career in London is therefore due 
to the fortunate accident by which a candle set 
fire to a bed-curtain. 

I will close these recollections by putting in 
print an anecdote which was told me in London 
the last time I was there. Lord Granville had | 
asked Lowell to dinner, apologizing for sending 
his note late to “the most engaged man in 
London.” Lowell sent back word, ‘“The most 
engaged man in London is delighted to dine with 
the inost engaging.”’ 

Mr. Lowell was born February 22, 1819, and 
died August 12, 1891. 





A Winter Storm in Death Valley. 


ALLED in on the west by the 
Sierra Nevada and its continuations, 


on the north by the plains and | 

mountains of the Great Basin, and | 
on the east by the sovthern Rockies and the 
high plateau of eastern Arizona and New 
Mexico, the Mohave Desert derives its scant 
supply of rain from the Gulf of California. 
A few times each year the southwest winter 
winds bring up, along the broad valley of 
the lower Colorado River, sufficient moisture 
to cause a mild rainfall for several days. A 
storm of this type, but of unusual violence, 
occurred in this region in February, 1891. 

An expedition had been sent out by the 
government to ascertain the conditions of plant 
and animal life in Death Valley, the most 
desolate portion of the Californian desert. We 
were camped at Resting Springs in the valley of 
the Amargosa River. For a month we had 
received neither official nor private mail, and a 
trip to Panamint, the nearest post-office, became 
a matter of necessity. A party of five crossed 
the Amargosa Valley, and ascending the eastern 
slope of the Funeral Mountains, camped at a 
small spring in an obscure caion. 

On the second day afterward, February 21st, 
Mr. Frederick Funston and myself, each with a 
saddle-horse, bed-blankets, and a small quantity 
of provisions, climbed to the summit of the 
mountains, and there viewed the country before 
us. We had to descend the long western slope 
of the Funeral Mountains, cross Death Valley, 
travel northward along its western side, and then 
ascend the snow-capped Panamints, on the 
western slope of which lay our objective point. 

The pass on which we stood was about five 
thousand feet above the bottom of Death Valley, 
and the larger peaks of the range rose nearly 
two thousand feet higher. In all the Funeral 
Mountains, stretching many miles to the north 
and south, not a tree was visible—only brown 
and gray rocks, naked and desolate. 

We mounted and set off down a wash, our | 
horses travelling at a swinging walk. About 
eight miles southeast of Salt Wells we reached 
Death Valley, and after stopping for lunch, went 
on again past the wells, then along the western 
edge of the great white saltmarsh, past Mesquit | 
Well. Finally we struck out westward across | 
the mesa that lies at the foot of the Panamint | 
Mountains. 

It was nearly dark, and from the clouds, which | 
for two days had been gradually thickening, the | 
rain began to fall. The mesa was traversed by 
arroyos, and in the bottom of one of them, when | 
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darkness prevented our going farther, we camped. 


| Our troubles now began. 


‘The horses, after travelling about forty miles, 
hard no food nor water, for the arid desert could | 
furnish neither. The sprinkling rain, the dark- | 
ness, and the lack of anything with which to 
make a good fire spoiled our supper, so hurriedly 
we spread our blankets and crawled into them. 

All night it rained, and early in the morning, | 
after a breakfast no more satisfactory than our 
supper, we were about to set out again. Then 
my sorrel mare, always a nervous animal, began 
to tremble and snort, looking steadfastly up the 
arroyo. ? 

I felt sure that she saw or smelled a wildcat; 
so taking up my earbine, a Colt’s forty-four 
repeater, I carefully examined the surrounding | 
cliffs. Nothing was seen nor heard except the | 
rain. I walked cautiously up the arroyo a few 
rods, until a sight met my eyes that made me 
shiver. 

It was only a little white band of foam just 
sinking into the sand and gravel, but it meant 
that the mountain above us had sent down its 


had been more severe, we should 
have been carried down the 
arroyo, horses, beds, and all. 

Mile after mile we ascended 
in the pouring rain until we 
reached the mouth of Johnson 
Cafon. Once, between the 
showers, the low, overhanging 
clouds that drove over us broke 
away fora few minutes. Then, 
looking backward across the 
valley, we saw a high peak of 
the Funeral Mountains white- 
capped with snow—a condition 
which must have been very rare 
for them. 

Our journey up the cafon 
was a continuation of the morn- 
ing’s experiences, the monotony 
somewhat relieved by an occa- 
sional climb up the wet and 
slippery sides of the caion to 
avoid some impassable barrier 
at the bottom. For much of 
the distance we were obliged 
to walk, both because our horses 
were worn out and because at 
the increasing altitude the air 
grew colder and our wet clothes 
chilled us. 

Late in the afternoon we 
reached some deserted Indian 
wickiups, or brush-houses, situ- 
ated at the lower edge of timber ; 
for the Panamint Mountains 
rise so high—nearly eleven 
thousand feet—that an evergreen 
forest is borne for several miles 
along their crest. 

Leaving our horses near the 
wickiups, we set out on foot up 
the trail. Above us rose the 
steep, main ridge of the moun- 
tains, whitened with deep snow, 


mile or more, we found the snow gradually | 
deepening, but still moist. } 


The zigzag trail finally became so obscured that | high wind, while at frequent intervals louder | strain were terrible. 


we could no longer follow it. So, selecting the | 


|hour or more after going to bed 


which we had inserted a handle made of baling 
wire, while a tin tomato-can answered the 
purpose of coffee-pot. I recollect with great 
distinctness that the frying-pan had a persistent 
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or more of climbing, we lost the trail in the 
deepening snow, and began the struggle up the 
slope; but with renewed determination we 
waded upward through the snow, climbing 


tendency to slide off the fire, the coffee-pot to | over boulders and nearly buried bushes whenever 


upset into it. 


Our bread, coffee and sugar were water- 


| 


an opportunity offered. 
After an hour or two of this vigorous exer- 


soaked, and so mixed together that they required | cise, steadily rising to a higher altitude, we 


considerable sorting before they could be used. 


I can still see Funston squatting beside the fire, | three feet deep. 
holding in one hand a fork with which to turn | very difficult. 


reached a point where the snow was more than 
Our progress became slow and 
In addition, a new obstacle 


the frying bacon, the other hand wiping the | presented itself in the form of an icy crust. 


tears from his s:noke-tilled eyes. 

“I -have been in mean situations before, but for 
out-and-out, low-down, useless misery, this takes 
the cake!”’ said Funston, with energy. 

The only pleasurable prospect was the 
dryness and warmth of our beds. 
vasses in which our blankets were rolled had 
thus far kept them comparatively dry. 
we were 


The bed-can- | 


In snow only a few inches deep a thin crust is 
of little consequence. Under the conditions in 
which we were placed, it caused us no little 
annoyance. It scraped our shins and bruised 
our thighs, or required to be constantly broken 
in front of us by our elbows. After three hours’ 
climbing at high altitudes, to which we were 


For an | unused, we were nearly exhausted. 


The clouds had lifted, and the outlines of the 


supremely happy, except for the dripping of the | mountain-crest showed that we were approaching 


rain on our heads. 


it at a point that necessitated our climbing about 


Our most careful precautions, however, did not | five hundred feet higher than the real pass. The 
first warning of a torrent. If the night’s rain | keep the water from running into the blankets, | sunshine was streaming through the pifion-trees 
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comfortable as if sleeping in a cold bog. 
The storm outside was terrific. 
constant downpour of rain, accompanied by a 


and wilder blasts whirled down the cafion. The 


most promising gulley,—for the mountain-top | broken topography of the Panamints, and the | 
and the pass enveloped in clouds gave us no | fact that the wind came from the west, eddying | 
guidance,—we attempted to climb the slope to over the mountain-crest, seemed to give peculiar 
the indefinite heights above. opportunity for the formation of miniature 
Night was falling. We were wet to the skin; hurricanes. 
the mountain winds were cold, the snow was| We could hear a blast howling far up the 
| already three feet deep, and there was nothing but | cafion one instant, and the next it would go 
| the direction of the slope to guide us in ascending. | rushing past us with fury indescribable. It 
Furthermore, we had not eaten a full meal since | seemed as if the very rocks must be torn away. 
breakfast of the preceding day, and we were| The immensity of the storm gave one an 
fatigued from the vicissitudes of our day’s | impression of grandeur combined with malig- 
climbing. |nancy. Some conception of the fury of the wind 
We saw it was useless under such conditions is furnished by the fact that we did not notice 
to attempt to reach the pass, and turned back | during the night the sound produced by a torrent | 
disappointed and disheartened to the pint at of water rushing down the cafon, not thirty 
which we had left our horses. The knowledze | yards from our beds. 
that only six miles away, on the other side of the| In the morning we took account of stock. 
mountain-crest, were well-roofed houses, comfort- | There was left, after a breakfast of short rations, 
able fires, hot beefsteak and sympathetic human | bacon and bread enough for one full meal. It 
beings, did not make our immediate situation | was ninety miles to the rendezvous of the expe- 








j and lost amid dark, whirling clouds. At first | so that from midnight on we were about as | one of them. 
| we tramped through slush, but after walking a | 


more pleasant. | 

A small field of alfalfa had been cultivated by 
the Indians near the wickiups, and in this we 
staked our horses. We found an axe but no 
firewood, so we sacrificed a cedar fence-post. | 
Our saddle-blankets and provisions were carried 
through the low door of a roofed wickiup. The 
fire-wood followed, and finally we ourselves. | 

That night was the most wretched I had ever | 
experienced. The structure covered a circular 
space nine feet in diameter, and so low that we 
could not stand up in it. The poles of which it 
was constructed curved and converged to a 
central point, where there was a small chimney- 
hole. This aperture we had been obliged to 
cover to keep out the direct fall of rain, while 
the door was barricaded in an attempt to prevent 
the wind from blowing in. 

The moist wood did not burn well, and several 
times the rain, dripping through the roof, extin- 
guished our fire. Finally, amid smoke, water 
and dirt we made a successful blaze and couked 
our few slices of bacon. | 

For a frying-pan we used a tin plate, into 


dition in Nevada. Forty miles of that distance 
were over a portion of the desert that we had 
never traversed. ‘The cafion up which we had 
come was filled with a rushing torrent, and 
would be impassable for at least a day. If we 
returned, we must do so without the mail. The 
alternative was to reach Panamint before night, 
and that we determined to do. 

The forenoon wore away slowly, showers and 
hurrying clouds alternating with short intervals 
of sunlight and blue sky. At noon we madea 
hearty dinner of the last of our food. 

It had now ceased to rain, but the mountain- 
crest was still girdled 
summit of the pass was obseured. Our horses 
were staked in fresh parts of the alfalfa-field, 
our saddles snugly stowed away in the wickiup, 
and our wet blankets hung on the bushes outside. 


with clouds, and the | 


Then, feeling more invigorated by a sufficiency of | 


food and the brighter outlook, we set off up the 


trail down which we had returned so disconso- | 


lately the night before. 


The first part of the ascent was a repetition of | 


the preceding day’s experiences, for, after a mile 


above us, while we were still in 
the cold shade of the mountain. 
Before us lay fully half a mile 
of deep, smooth snow, inclined 
at an angle of thirty to thirty- 
five degrees. 

We knew that in our state of 
exhaustion, and at the rate at 
which we were progressing, the 
summit never would be reached ; 
but more in desperation than 
from any feeling of confidence 
in the result, we pushed on. 
Soon we were rewarded by the 
discovery that the crust had now 
become sufficiently thick to sup- 
port. us when lying down or 
erawling on our hands and 
knees, but not when standing 
erect upon it. 

For some time we used the 
new method of climbing, and 
found that more rapid progress 
was made than before, yet the 
effort was terribly exhausting. 
At each step, if that term may 
be used for our movements, we 
were compelled to strike the toes 
of our shoes through the crust 
to prevent shooting backward 
down the slope against the 
seattered tree-trunks or rocks 
below. 

One went ahead making these 
holes, the other followed. We 
tried to alternate, but Funston, 
who was lighter and less strong 
than I, at last became too much 
exhausted to take the lead. 

My shoes, from several weeks 
of desert wear and mountain- 
climbing, had become so broken 
and worn that the rough crust 
tore a hole two inches long in 

The stocking soon followed; and 


| then, each time I struck my shoe into the crust 
There was a | it cut and bruised the bare flesh. 


exhaustion and the nervous 
I could not crawl ten feet 
without throwing myself down to rest, but for 
nearly an hour we kept it up. It was the most 
fearful physical experience of my life. 

Lying with my face against the crust, panting 
like a dog, my teeth gritted in the determination 
not to give up the fight, the whole problem of 
success or failure lay clearly before me. To 
hesitate would bring sure privation and possible 
starvation ; to keep on meant success and relief. 
It required the last ounce of strength, with 
bulldog determination, and those we gave. 

Just as the sun was setting clear and yellow in 
the west, we dragged ourselves across the huge 
drift that overhung the roof-like crest of the 
Panamints. Nine thousand feet above the bot- 
tom of the Death Valley we stood upon the 
frozen snow, the icy wind that followed the 
storm blowing through our clothing and chilling 
us to the very bone. 

The first part of the descent, although not 
exhausting, was dangerous, for the slope was 
steep, and the crust so thick that one could hardly 
make an impression upon it with his heel. 
Farther down, upon a gentler slope, the breaking 
crust would trip us, and throw us down. 
Stumbling and sliding along in the darkness, 
Funston fell heavily again and again; but he 
was so worn out that he seemed hardly to care 
what happened to him. 

The sight of the Black Sea was not more 
welcome to the soldiers of Cyrus the Younger 
than the lights of Panamint to us. 

We found our horses where we had staked 
them. ‘They had eaten all the alfalfa within 
reach, and were very glad to see us. ‘The very 
arroyos on which we camped had been washed 
and torn away by the violence of the storm, the 
worst, it was said, in southern California in 
twenty years. 

Railroad and highway bridges had been swept 
away, towns inundated, and cafion passes gutted 
during that very night when Funston and I lay 
shivering in the Indian wickiup and the wind 
went howling down the cafion. 

FREDERICK VERNON COVILLE. 
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“Figuring it out’’ sometimes throws light 
on philanthropy. A mathematician who had 
given freely from small means to an educational 
institution, hearing on every side the praises of 
one whose gift was larger, “did a sum,” and 
found that his own portion, in comparison with 
that of the millionaire, would have been just one 
cent. 


Certain grim figures in a recent report 
ought to make the glamor of stage-life less 
alluring. During the past year nearly one 
thousand actors and actresses applied for 
assistance from the Actors’ Fund. Instead of 
fame and fortune, how many .who go on the 
stage attain only to bitter disappointment and 
much that is worse. 

We may add one of the principal capitalists 
of the Kansas city of Atchison to the list of 
wealthy men who are not above serving the 
public in a humble capacity. He has accepted 
an appointment as street commissioner at asalary 
of forty-five dollars a month, and it is safe to 
say that he will earn his money. 

The official figures of the speed attained 
by the new torpedo-boat Porter on her trial 
trip, decimal point and all, are less impressive 
than the statement that the little craft moved so 
swiftly that friction with the water scraped most 
of the paint from her sides. The appropriation 
foc paint and painters must be increased, 
apparently, with the speed of our new vessels. 

There was nothing contrary to human 
nature or to reason in a request made by the 
sisters at a recent national gathering of the 
German Baptists, or Dunkards. They asked that 
some latitude be permitted to them in the matter 
of hats, setting forth that the brethren were 
allowed to choose from several styles of head- 
covering, and that in justice the women should 
have an equal privilege. 

President Kriiger’s order that Queen 
Victoria’s ‘Jubilee day” be observed as a 
holiday in the South African Republic must 
have appealed to students of politics as a 
noteworthy return of good for evil. Such 
exchanges are none too common, and they are 
seldom so graciously made—though, as a well- 
known clergyman has wisely said, the purpose 
of “‘coals of fire’ is not to scorch an enemy, but 
to melt him. 


One of the worst things about whiskey- 
drinking is that it “catches ’em coming and 
going,’ to use a somewhat slangy expression. 
In prosperous times the tippler tipples because 
he thinks he can afford it; in dull times he tries 
to drown his despondency in drink. It seems 
that the per capita consumption of whiskey in 
this country last year was larger than in any 
twelvemonth within the past quarter of a 
century. 


Among the citizens who are worse than 
worthless are. the Cubans who have been 
naturalized in the United States for the purpose 
of using their citizenship here as a shield while 
plotting against the Spanish government in Cuba. 
How many there are it is impossible to know; 
but Spain is making only a reasonable request 
when she asks the United States for an 
agreement that will prevent naturalization for 
such a purpose. No man who has a keen sense 
of honor would seek the armor of a bad-faith 
American citizenship before exposing himself to 
danger. 


Alvan G. Clark was something more than 
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in the week, and on school evenings supper is 
furnished free to the boys. The studies are 
similar to those pursued in business colleges, 
with instruction also in physical exercise. A 
little more than a year has passed since Mr. 


,| Wanamaker began this experiment in his 


| Philadelphia store, and the results are encour- 
|aging. In addition to the direct results, there 
| should be a further outcome—an increase in the 
number of those who, though they have to work 
for a living, refuse to listen to the thoughtless 
ery that rich men universally do not sympathize 
with, or sacrifice for the welfare of, the poor. 

There are many ways of keeping the 
great dead in perpetual remembrance. A 
magnificent tomb, or monument, or statue was 
the ancient way. To erect memorials that will 
bless mankind, while recalling a name that 
deserves the honor of posterity, is a modern idea. 
One of the pleasantest and most merited tributes 
of this sort is the setting apart of Elmwood, 
the homestead of James Russell Lowell, in 
Cambridge, as a public park. The project bids 
fair to succeed ; and until a degenerate age shall 
dispose of the land for money, the public pleasure- 
ground will be a perpetual reminder of America’s 
poet, statesman and scholar. 


* 
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ADAPTATION. 
When an anvil, hold ee still. 
When a hammer, strike your fill. 
Proverb. 
—_——_<- ge —___—__ 


The Conquering Language. 

The investigations of statisticians serve to make 
it known that the English is rapidly gaining 
supremacy over other European languages. The 
facts may be presented 
easily to the eye. The first 
of the two little diagrams 
printed herewith compares 
the number of. persons 


great authority on popula- 
tion, at the beginning of the 
present century and in 
1890. It simply shows that 
the number. of persons 
speaking each language has 
increased, but it. gives small 
notion of the relative growth. 

To know that, the proportion of all persons 
represented at each date must be put side by side. 
This is done in the second 
diagram. By this por- 
trayal it appears that while 
four languages have actu- 





its own, the English has 
more than doubled its pro- 
portion. Therecord of the 
Russian language is almost 
exactly identical with that 
of the German, and is 
therefore omitted from the 
diagrams to make the com- 
parisons clearer. The facts thus portrayed give 
much emphasis to the statements that the English 
language is rapidly becoming the dominant 
language of the more civilized nations of the 
world. . 
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‘¢ Persona non Grata.’’ 


The departure of President James B. Angell 
to his post as minister of the United States 
|at Constantinople was delayed by a curious 
| incident. The Turkish government notified the 
| state department that Mr. Angell was persona 

non grata, and could not be received. 

| This is the term which a government uses when 
| the representative accredited to it by another 
government is, for some reason, personally 
| objectionable. Under well-established inter- 
| national usage, it is not even necessary that a 
| government shall give its reasons. It has 
only to say that the representative in question 
is persona non grata, and the objection is 
| 5 

| There have been several instances in our 
| recent history in which objection has been thus 
| made to the ministers appointed to represent us. 
| Ex-Senator Blair of New Hampshire was 





an artisan of wonderful skill; he was a man of | 4ppointed by President Harrison minister to 
high scientific attainments. But it was as an | China; but after he had started for his post, the 
artisan that he was preéminent and performed | Chinese government, irritated by some speeches 
his highest service for human enlightenment. | Which he had made in the Senate, declared him 
This man, who had done more than all others | persona non grata, and he was recalled. 
to assist the eye to penetrate the mysteries of | During President Cleveland’s first adminis- 
space, often in his later years expressed the| tration, Mr. Keiley of Virginia, who had been 
wish that he might live long enough to see what | appointed minister at Vienna, was objected to by 
would be revealed by the lens that was his last! the Austrian government because his wife was a 
and greatest work. This wish was not realized. | Jewess; and later, Italy also objected to him 
But no living man knows what wonders are | When he was appointed minister at Rome, partly 
revealed to those who have passed “beyond the | because Austria had done so, and partly because 
stars.” of some things which he had printed in a 
— | pamphlet which were displeasing to the Italian 
One of the greatest storekeepers in the | government. 
world has established what he terms a store! Fortunately, the Turkish government indicated 
cadet-school for boys in his employ. All the | its reason for objecting to Mr. Angell,—namely, 
boys between certain ages are required to attend, | his membership “in a Christian order whose 
or to show that they are pursuing studies | animosities against the Mohammedan religion 
elsewhere. The school is held on two evenings | are extreme.’ This opened the way to an 





explanation. It was found that the “Christian 
order” referred to was the Congregational 
Church, and that the Sultan had been given an 
erroneous impression of the character of that 
body. His prejudices were removed, and his 
objection was withdrawn. 


—————— ~e5 —— 


PLEA. 


Oh, happiness of sweet, retired content! 
To'be at once secure and innocent! 


Sir John Denham. 
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Jubilee Statesmanship. 


The celebration of Queen V ictoria’s long reign 
promises to have an important bearing upon the 
movement for bringing the British colonies into 
closer relations with the mother country. It has 
increased the feeling of loyal pride with which 
English colonists throughout a world-wide empire 
think and speak of the land of their birth. It 
has also created enthusiasm for a cause which 
has been regarded as hardly more than an idle 
dream of English statesmen. This is Imperial 
Federation. 

The first response to the invitation to the col- 
onies to take a prominent part in the jubilee 
festivities by sending their premiers with guards 
of honor to London was received from Canada. 
The Laurier government introduced a tariff 
which was designed to give the manufacturers 
and merchants of the mother country preferential 
treatment over their rivals in other foreign coun- 
tries. 

The next overture was made by:South Africa, 
where the legislature of Cape Colony, with 
only one dissenting voice, pledged itself to 
contribute annually to the support of the British 
navy, and instructed its premier to enter into 
negotiations with the home government for that 
purpose. 

Each proposal has been regarded in England 
as a practical proof of loyalty of the most satis- 
factory kind. ‘The premiers and their military 
guards have been welcomed with great cordiality 
in England. Mr. Chamberlain promptly arranged 
a conference, at which both projects might be 
discussed with the premiers of the self-governing 
colonies. 


Canada’s action in removing or lowering tariff 
restrictions on trade with the mother country, 
while an important concession, is not likely to 
provide a basis for Imperial Federation. If Eng- 
land imposed duties on the productions of the 
colonies, a customs union with them would be 
easily arranged. Without having any special 
favors to bestow upon them, she will find it 
difficult to induce them to meet her on the basis 
of free trade. 

The other plan has been tried for nine years. 


The Australian colonies and New Zealand have | 
been contributing more than half a million dollars | 


a year toward the support of the British navy, 
and seven vessels of war have been assigned to 
duty in the South Seas. These colonies are will- 
ing to increase their contribution, and to have a 
larger and finer fleet. South Africa is moving in 
the same direction. 

There is one difficulty. When the colonies are 
taxed for the support of the British- navy, they 
naturally want to control the fleet in their waters. 


This interferes with the central authority of the | 


home government in foreign affairs. 

Before either a general customs union or a 
scheme for dividing the expenses of the navy with 
the colonies can be adopted, a common council 
for Imperial purposes will have to be formed. 
This lies at the base of Imperial Federation, and 
it is a most difficult thing to arrange. The 
jubilee promotes good feeling throughout the 
empire. It does not work miracles of Imperial 
statesmanship. 


— +o a 


A Life—and a Death. 


From the Whitechapel district of London a 
young Jew named Barney Isaacs, who had been 
by turns a cab-driver and a peddler, went, 
twenty-five years ago, to South Africa. 

In 1894, twenty-two years later, he returned to 
London—this time as Barney Barnato, the 
“Kafir King.”” It was said that he was worth 
a hundred million dollars, and that the “Barnato 
cirele,”” which included Cecil Rhodes, controlled 
the richest gold and diamond mines in the 
world. 

Soon he began to organize companies to take 
over old mines or develop new ones. So 
skilfully were they promoted that conservative 
England went mad. Everybody wanted Bar- 
nato’s stocks. Shares that started at twenty- 
five cents each rose to three hundred dollars. 
Other shares that sold on Wednesday for five 
dollars commanded on Friday five hundred. 

It has been estimated that, up to a year ago, 
the British public had invested seven hundred 
and fifty million dollars in the Barnato schemes. 
When the craze was at its height, Barnato’s 
income was asserted to be twenty-five million 
dollars a year, and his fortune was placed at 
three hundred millions. 

The tide turned with the failure of the Jameson 
raid. Barnato spent vast sums to bolster his 
enterprises; but public faith had been over- 
strained, and the stocks continued to fall. 
Suddenly Barnato went to South Africa—some 
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say, to rest, others, that he might save a rem- 
nant of his fortune. Returning, insane or 
desperate, he ended his life in midocean. 

The stories told of this modern Monte Christo 
present a curious character. Gossip dwelt 
impartially upon his champagne baths, his 
“loud’’ toilets, his lavish generosity to tramps 
and beggars, and the pet bulldog that shared his 
breakfast. People laughed at his social ambitions 
when they recalled that, for blackguardism, he 
had been expelled from two clubs. He gave 
much money to charity, but that did not cause 
anybody to forget that his wealth was largely 
gained by the ruin of others. It was said of 
him that, though he inhabited a palace in 
Piccadilly, his soul still lived in Whitechapel. 

The most unfriendly view recognized that 
Barnato had qualities of leadership. -He was 
inventive, energetic, audacious, persevering, full 
of resource. Yet he spent himself in erecting a 
house of cards, destined soon to fall, doubtless, 
now that the juggler’s hand has been withdrawn. 

And in the long run nobody will benefit. Infla- 
tion and development are not synonymous. The 
frenzy of speculation adds little or nothing toa 
nation’s wealth, and a successful speculator is 
chiefly remembered in after times as one who 
brought many to beggary. 

“T know not how to form to myself a greater 
idea of humane life,” said Richard Steele, “than 
in what is the practice of some wealthy men 
whom [ could name, that make no step to the 
improvement of their own fortunes, wherein they 
do not also advance those of other men.”’ 


~ 
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A Poisoned Mind. 


The confession of Joseph E. Kelley, the 
wretched young murderer at Somersworth, New 
Hampshire, shows how a boy can educate himself 
for his first evil deed—and for a career of crime. 

Kelley was employed in Somersworth, and had 

a@ room near a bank. He was known as a bright 
and capable, but rather “fast” youth, and people 
who gave him work were kind enough to overlook 
the fact that he had once “done time” for taking 
what was not his own. Being heavily in debt, he 
cast covetous eyes on the money-vaults near him, 
and determined to procure money the shortest 
way. 
On the 16th of last April, at the noon-hour, he 
entered the bank on a pretended errand, forced 
his way through the private door, brutally mur- 
dered the aged cashier, and made off with several 
thousand dollars. Very soon he was traced and 
pursued, and being caught almost “red-handed,” 
confession of his deed was inevitable. 

The testimony of neighbors, who knew him 
from childhood in his native town of Amesbury, 
proves that his story of himself is not a mere 
swagger for newspaper sensation. Their state- 
ment is that “he was an inveterate reader of 








cheap literature.” “He developed criminal in- 
stincts in his early youth.” “When very young 
he was branded as a thief.” 

His confession follows the same order, and 
| begins with the same explanation. “When I was 

a little’ boy I began reading novels. I read 

anything and everything I could get, mostly about 
mysterious crimes. We were pretty wild boys in 
| Amesbury, and I was the wildest of the lot. We 

were a gang—sometimes there were nine or ten. 
| We took whatever we could lay our hands on.” 
In the “little boy” devouring exciting stories of 
| suecessful wickedness was shaped the character 
| of the young man who now, at the age of twenty- 
| two, stands in the shadow of the gallows. 

Charity will plead at his trial the warping effect 
| of a physical injury to his brain, and justice will 
give such a plea for the unhappy culprit ali 
possible latitude; but it is too sadly probable 
that the mental and moral poison imbibed in 
childhood must account for Kelley’s viciousness 
after as well as before the accident of his youth. 
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Doctoring a Native. 


Miss Mary Kingsley, in a recent entertaining 
article upon some of her African experiences. 
relates her first attempt at doctoring a sick 
native. She had observed, during a rather trying 
march which her party had been making, that 
one of the carriers had begun to stagger and look 
dazed. His comrades had relieved him of his 
load, and he had managed with much difficulty to 
keep on with the others until a village was 
reached, and a halt called for the night. 

She then bade his friends call in the best doctor 
there was in the place to attend to the sufferer, 
and she would pay bim; but shortly after one of 
them came to her and reported, in language which 
she found more comprehensible than its con- 
struction warranted, “Massa, them man he live 
for die.” 

Hastening to the hut where the invalid lay, she 
found the native doctor sitting outside, covering 
and uncovering a small basket, and muttering 
incantations — engaged, so the awestruck ob- 
servers informed her, in trying to find out “who 
had stolen one of the patient’s souls.” 

Without criticising: this theory of the disease, 
the lady tactfully explained that perhaps, if they 
allowed her to try, she might effect some good 
while the other doctor was completing his diag- 
nosis—and she got out her medical book. 

It informed her that the patient was suffering, 
not from a missing soul, but from some kind of 
inflammation of the brain, and that he should be 
blistered upon the back of the head and neck. 
He lay upon his chest, picking at the floor with 
his hands, and evidently delirious, as he was 
talking to his father, who had died many years 
before. 

She prepared a blister of mustard-leaves, but 
upon trying to apply it, discovered that the wool 
was several inches deep on the back of the man’s 
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head, and that a place must be clipped clear to 
receive the blister, or it would have no effect. 
Taking a pair of scissors, she set about clearing a 
patch of scalp. 

“While I was engaged in this operation,” she 
says, “the patient went off into a convulsion that 
frightened me out of my wits; so I dropped the 
scissors and reared, driving my head up through 
the low roof and tearing that structure from its 
supports. I wore it as a collar or neck-ruff, while 
the patient broke the rest of that simple home 
completely up, and mixed himself and the scissors 
and the mustard-leaves and the lantern so well 
with the débris that it took some time to sort him 
out. 

“I regret to say, however, that he was neglected 
for some ten minutes, because the assembled 
spectators roared so with laughter that they were 
incapable of action, and I was busy clearing off 
my superstructure and trying to extract an inter- 
esting and exciting collection of centipedes, 
lizards, scorpions and spiders from my hair, 
wherein they had sought refuge on the occurrence 
of the cataclysm.” 

Nevertheless, she persevered, and the invalid 
was finally extricated, clipped and blistered, and 
in due time got well; but it is probable that Miss 
Kingsley thereafter preferred open-air practice, 
at least when she had to blister a man in delirium. 
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HERO AND MAN. 


The worlds of reminiscence and history agree 
that there was something about the Duke of 
Wellington which rendered empty pretence quite 
impossible in his company. He was absolutely 
genuine, a man without vanity or desire of display. 
He was invariably courteous to women, but that 
did not prevent him from staving off such as were 
bores. One of them gushingly asked him to give 
her an account of the Battle of Waterloo. 

“Oh,” said: he, “it’s very easily done. We 
pummelled them, they pummelled us, and I 
suppose we pummelled the hardest; so we gained 
the day.” 

Yet he was a great stickler for punctilio in what 
seemed to him the proper places. When the 
regiment of his son, Lord Douro, was quartered 
at Dover, the duke was staying at Walmer Castle, 
and the officers rode over and left their cards, as 
a matter of form. Soon after came an invitation 
from the Duke of Wellington inviting all the 
officers to dine, but ignoring his own son. When 
Lord Douro asked for an explanation the duke 
gave it thus, with great good-humor: 

“I make no distinctions in the service. Those 
gentlemen had paid me the compliment of a visit, 
and I invited them to dinner. You were not 
among them, so I omitted you in the invitation.” 

Thus he could always hold his own with an 
imperturbability which might well have served 
him on the field of battle. At a dinner one day he 
was talking with the dogmatic John Wilson 
Croker, who contradicted him flatly about some- 
thing which had occurred at Waterloo. The duke, 
knowing his man, submitted quietly; but not 
long afterward Croker again became offensively 
assertive in regard to percussion-caps. 

“My dear Croker,” said the duke, with unruffiled 
good-humor, “I can yield to your superior infor- 
mation on most points, and you may perhaps 
know a great deal more of what passed at 
Waterloo than myself; but as a sportsman, I will 
maintain my point about the percussion-caps!” 

But of all stories about him, there is one which 
best proves his almost quixotic honesty. At one 
time he bought a farm lying near his estate, and 
therefore very valuable to him. When the pur- 
chase was concluded, his steward congratulated 
him on having got such a bargain; for, as he 
explained, the owner was in difficulties, and had 
been forced to part with the land. 

“What do you mean by a bargain?” asked the 
duke. 

“It was valued at eleven hundred pounds,” said 
the steward, “and we got it for eight hundred.” 

“In that case,” said the duke, “you will be kind 
enough to carry the extra three hundred pounds 
to the late owner, and never to talk to me of 
cheap land again.” 
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JOWETT’S SENSE OF HUMOR. 


The late master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Doctor Jowett, loved a good story, especially one 
which exhibited the comic side of things. During 
a sickness from which he suffered many ills, he 
was asked by a friend how he was. 

Jowett replied by quoting the words of Sydney 
Smith, then canon of St. Paul’s, who, when at the 
point of death,—“which,” said Jowett, “I am not,” 
—declared that there was not as much left of him 
as would make a minor canon! 

To another friend, who urged him to permit the 
— of some of his sermons, Doctor Jowett 
said: 

“Publish nothing that is not quite good. Don’t 
be moved by people’s opinion. There is a story 
of Bishop Barrington and Philpotts, afterward 
Bishop of Exeter, who was at the time Barrington’s 
secretary. The bishop said, ‘I wish you to select 
for publication twelve of my sermons that you 
think will do me least discredit.’ Shortly after, 
when the sermons had been chosen, the bishop 
asked, ‘Do you think that these will do me credit?’ 
‘I prefer, my lord,’ answered Philpotts, ‘to adhere 
to your lordship’s former expression.’ The ser- 
mons were not published.” 
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THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


The noted French writer, Piron, was a wit whose 
reputation for brilliancy of speech was unrivalled. 
He was famous for his flashing retorts; but even 
the best of us sometimes have to bow to supe- 
riority, though it be only temporarily. 

A lady once thoughtlessly asked Piron in 
company whether he could tell her the difference 





between @ woman and a mirror. 
“It is, madam,” said Piron, instantly, “that a | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


mirror reflects without speaking, and a woman 
speaks without reflecting.” 

“Very well, Monsieur Piron,” she replied, a 
little nettled by the remark, “but can you tell me 
the difference between a mirror and a man?” 

“No,” answered the poet. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “it is this, Monsieur Piron. 
A mirror is always polished, but a man is not 
always so.” 


TWO WAYS. 


In telling an anecdote, it .is highly important to 
know the end from the beginning. Prof. Arlo 
Bates, in his “Talks on Writing English,” says he 
has to thank an Englishman for having uncon- 
sciously furnished him with an example of the 
disadvantage of relating an anecdote with the 
wrong end first. ° 


He told in the smoking-room of a London hotel 
an incident which I dimly remembered as bein 
in James Dodds’s “Biographical Study of Chal- 
mers,” and I made a note of his version in order 
to compare the two. This is Dodds’s story: 

“Chalmers was present at an evening party 
where a very accomplished lady was discoursing 
most eloquent music from the fashionable opera 
of the day. 

“When she was at the overture and the recita- 
tive, he looked perplexed, as if listening to a 
medley of madness; but when she struck upon 
some lively and expressive airs, he turned with a 
look of great relief to the gentleman who was 
next to him: ‘Do you know, sir, I love these lucid 
intervals!’ ” 

A ile is the way in which the English gentleman 
old it: 

“T say, don’t you know, Doctor Chalmers called 
tunes lucid intervals. asn’t that good? Lucid 
intervals, by Jove! He heard a 1 sing, don’t 
you know, and that’s what he said: He didn’t 
mean all tunes, of course; but she’d been playin 
things, you know, and putting in instrumenta 
fallals and crazy things on the keys, and finally 
— > a song. I call that witty, don’t you 

now! 


WORTH SAVING. 


The people of Belgium evidently believe in 
training their children in habits of economy. 
Possibly no better method of convincing the 
young folks of the wisdom of looking after small 
things could have been found than that resorted 
to in the public schools of Brussels. The Outlook 
gives the result of the experiment: 


Some time ago the children were requested by 
their teachers to her up all the waste and 
ere useless articles that they could find on 
their way to and from school, and to deliver them 
to their respective teachers. 

For eight months the work of collection went 
on. Such objects as tin-foil, tin cans, paint-tubes, 
bottle capsules and refuse metal were especially 
looked aiter. The result was omeuiing, Nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-five pounds of tin-foil 
rewarded the children’s efforts, together with 
twelve hundred pounds of metal scraps, four 
thousand four hundred pounds of bottle capsules 
and old paint-tubes that, in the aggregate, weighe 
two hundred and twenty pounds. 

But it was when the articles were disposed of 
and the money applied to useful objects that the 
full force of this economy was manifest. The 
proceeds completely clothed five hundred poor 
children, and sent ninety invalid children to 
recuperation colonies, and there was a goodly 
balance left to be distributed among the sick poor 
of the city. 





NOT EXTINCT. 


The speaker described in the following anecdote 
from “Short Stories” was not the last of his 
species. Unhappily, his identity is more fre- 
quently established by the tag end rather than 
the beginning of Doctor Kane’s comparison: 





Dr. Elisha K. Kane, on his return from his great 
Arctic expedition, was invited to a banquet in 
pang York, where an after-dinner speaker talked 
an hour. 

“Doctor, what did you think of the speaker?” 
asked a friend. 

“It was like an Arctie sunset,” answered the 
explorer. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Bright and interesting, but provokingly long in | 
operation,” replied the doctor. 


THE HAUTHOR’S HEXPERIENCE. 


Authors have their tribulations like other more 
or less famous people. Mr. Pemberton’s first 
book was entitled, “The Diary of a Scoundrel,” 
about which he tells an amusing little inci- 
dent: 


I was spending a few days at a seaside town 
with a friend, who one evening wanted to buy my 
book. We strolled to the railway bookstore, and 
he asked the clerk for a copy. 

“ ‘The Diary of a Scoundrel’—oh yes, that is the 
hexperience of the hauthor, I ex ” said the 
young cockney clerk, as he hand 

I retired modestly from the 

n 


it over. 
scene. — The 
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BOTH WRONG. | 


The Toronto Saturday Night tells of a man 
who kept a ferret being obliged to go into the | 
country, leaving the cage with the ferret in charge | 
of a neighbor till he should return. 


The neighbor incautiously opened the cage- 
door, and the ferret escaped, whereupon the 
owner brought a claim against him for damages. 

The following was the decision of the learned | 
magistrate before whom the case was brought. 

“No doubt,” he said to the neighbor, “no doubt 
= were wrong to open the cage-door, but,” 

urning to the owner, “you were wrong, too. 
Why did you not clip the brute’s wings?” | 





HIS LANGUAGE. 


A statement made in good faith, but difficult to 
accept, was recently offered to his congregation 
by a country pastor. He had been holding forth 
on the advantages of plain speaking. 


“Why, brethren,” he said, bringing his hand 
down a the ary with great vigor, “there’s no 
need all these long words and high-sounding 
terms; not a bit. Look at St. Paul! His words 
were full of the meat of xneuneeee and help, and 
he didu’t make use of any highfalutin talk. He 
always spoke in plain, simple English, my 
brethren! 


White tceth. “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. {Adv. 


MUST HAVE Ao8taroxcr 
to sell Sash Locks 
and Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for two- 
cent stamp. Immense; better than weights; burglar- 
roof. #10 a day. Write quick. Address. 
BROHARD & UO., Box 3, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clip Your Boy’s Hair 











Your boy can clip other boys’ 
hair and Earn oney. 
Husband can trim his beard. 

Ask your dealer for Coates’ 
“Easy Running” or send for 
illus. circular and prices. 


~ NGF ~— COATES CLIPPER CO., 
Using “ Easy Running’”’ No.1. Worcester, Mass. 


A BIG BOOK ABOUT BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


If you are interested in a band instru- 
ment of any kind, or would like to joina 
band or drum corps, you can obtain full 
information upon the subject from the 
big book of 144 pages that Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, send free upon application. 
It contains upwards of 1000 illustrations, 
and gives the lowest prices ever quoted 
upon band instruments.. Write to-day 
to Lvon & HEALY, 199 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago. 
~<“Quad” 
Camera 


$5.00. 
PICTURE -- 3% x 3x. 


The only actual ope Camera in the market. 

Catalogue and Sample Picture for 2 cent Stamp. 
EDWARD G. CONE, 

814 Champlain Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
927 Market Street, San Francisco, 

Anthony, 598 Broadway, New York City. 
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“Frozen 
Dainties” FREE. 


We have made a handsome little book 
that is a veritable encyclopedia about all 
frozen delicacies. It tells just how to 
make the most delicious Frozen Creams, 
Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It is written 
by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln (Author “Boston 
Cook Book’’), and yon recipe is tried 
and true, practical, perfect and easy. 

Because this book says a few words about 

the world-renowned White Mountain 

Freezers, we send it absolutely free b 

post-paid mail, A postal-card request will 

ring you one if you send to-day, and men- 
tion The Companion in writing. Address, 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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a MENNEN’S: 


> ? Toilet | TALCUM sf 


ED Toilet Powder. ° 


Approved by Highest ° 
Medical Authorities |, 


« 

« asa Perfect Sanitary 

) Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. t 

“ . Delightful after shaving 

3 ’ositively Relieves Prickly Héat, Nettle Rash, 

« 

« 
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Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, 
Pimples, makes the skin smooth and healthy. 
Take no substitutes. Sold by 

druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 
«Sample mailed (Name this paper) 
“GERI MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J 
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@RESCENT 
BICYCLES 


The Popular Wheel 
at the Standard 
Price and no Better 
Wheel at any Price. 


Crescent Catalogue Free. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
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Chicago. New York. 












“VERY pair of genuine Herms- 
dorf Dyed 
Hose is so plain- 
ly marked that 
there can be 
no substitution 
of poorly-dyed hose 
if the customer objects. 
These goods 
are known 
and worn ev- 
erywhere be- 
cause they 
are without 
anequal for 
Absolute Fast 
Black Dyes. 
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It is very natural for 


life, and especially so if 


other troubles familiarly 


It is good. 


on it. 
Mellin’s Food babies 


weight. 


It will prevent sickness. 
thrive on it because babies always have thrived on 
it, are now thriving on it and always will thrive 


A Laughing Baby + 


a mother to regard these 


warm summer months as a critical time in baby’s 


baby is teething. This 


anxiety is unnecessary because baby ailments, such 
as sleeplessness, colic, constipation, diarrhoea, or 


‘ 


called “summer com- 


plaints,” are generally due to stomach disturbances 
and can be overcome; better still can be prevented 
by careful, intelligent feeding. 

Mellin’s Food is made for your baby. Mellin’s 
Food is adapted to your baby’s requirements. 





Your baby will 


do not lose flesh during 


the hot weather but gain steadily, healthily in 


Then give Mellin’s Food a trial and make a 
well, happy and laughing baby of your child. 
Write to the Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, 


Mass. (a postal will do) and they will send you a 
sample of Mellin’s Food free of all expense. 
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Buttercups and Clover. 


Down on the desk she laid her head, 
The starting tears concealing, 

Down in her heart, the ache was there, 
The dreary honiésick feeling. 


The little mistress, all alone, 
Felt friendless and forsaken, 

The daily drudgery of life, 
Had all her courage taken. 


**Nobody cares!’’ she whispered low, 
She certainly was crying; 
She listened to the plaintive breeze 
That through the pines came sighing. 


She heard a noise, and some one now 
Was through the entry weking; 
And then was standing by her chair, 

Just at her elbow, talking. 


“Please, teacher,’’ said a childish voice,- 
What reas it Jack was saying? 

“You looked as though your mother would 
Not let you go out playing; 


“I thought that you was feeling bad, 
And that you ’d like some candy, 
But when I hunted in my bank 
There wa’n’t a penny handy; 


“And so I went and brought you these, 
Just batteroupe and clover!”’ 
Her tears were falling on the flowers, 
But soon the shower was over. 


He pointed to the buttercups, — 

“You see, I play they ’re money!” 

Then showe’! her, in the clover-blooms, 
How she might find the honey. 


“Dear little Jack!”’—some one did care! 
he kissed him three times over ; 
The whole room seemed to be in bloom 
With buttercups and elover. 
ARTHUR WARD. 
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Sailing. 

4. South Wind. 

Bright skies above us, 
. White clouds drifting over! 
Blue spreads the sea, all shimmer and flash. 
Boom well off, and a lazy helm creaking, 
Masic of Fippies, like kingtisher’s plash. 
Gurgle and splash! 
Chuckles the water 

Silver to windward, sapphire to lee. 
Sunshine of nature, 
Skylights wide open— 

’Tis pleasure to sail on a summer sea. 


il. Due West. 
Fifing of wind blasts, 
Drumming of halyards! 
Beckons the deep where the green waves run. 
Sheets close-hauled, and helm hard a-weather, 
Renanow-aaes spray flung aloft in the sun. 


ge 
Dips the bow under. 
Mount and away on the back of the sea. 
a 4 of swift motion, 
Infinite distance— 
’Tis rapture to sail when the winds blow free. 


4H. Northeast. 
Howl of the tempest, 
Thunder of breakers! 
Foam dashing high on a close-reefed sail. 
Skipping the white crests, leaping the hollows, 
Swoop down the wind, like a gull 
Roll, roll 
Rush the seas after. 
Flashes the beacon as homeward we go. 
Thrill of the clements, 
Soul self-assertive— 
*Tis passion to sail when the storm winds blow. 
Wo. J. Lona. 


n the gale. 
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“The Great Lady.” 


In the Etruscan Museum at Kome are gathered 
many relics of the mighty race that in prehistoric 
times held sway over northern Italy. ‘The most 
interesting of these remains of the ancient 
Etruscans is a tomb, which ages before the 
Christian Era was perhaps the most important 
in the country. ‘Two bodies were then laid in it. 
‘The tomb was opened in this generation. 

In the lower compartment were found the 
bones of the high priest of the nation. His name 
and rank were inscribed on the door. 

In the larger and chief chamber were found a 
little heap of human ashes, a horn comb, a head- 
band and chains of gold. The only inscription 
is ‘‘Me Larthia”—the Great Lady. 

She was evidently so great, her power was so 
felt, that it was not considered to be necessary to 
put her name upon her tomb. It could never be 
forgotten. ‘The Great Lady;” that would be 
enough for all time. 

And now, in the whole world, there is not a 
human being who can tell who this Great Lady 
was, or has any knowledge of her life or her 
death. All that remains that speaks of her living 
presence among men are a few ashes, a coarse, 
bent comb and some worn golden chains. 

The spectator smiles at the inscription, but 
there is a shudder underneath the smile. “‘1, too, 
shall some day be forgotten! 1, too!” he says, 
and hurries on. But yet in his heart he hopes it 
will not be wholly so with him. 

A genial poet, Frederick Locker, who died not 
long ago in England, said once, with a pathetic 
attempt to joke: 

“When J am gone, surely it will not be with 
me as with other men? Somebody will remem- 
ber! Some of you will wish me back azain. 
Piccadilly will not be quite so crowded when | 
am not there!’ 

He was right in a degree. His thoughts are 
not dead, though his body is. Even his pitiful 
appeal written on this page to-day is a word 
from a live soul to living souls, who answer it 
again. 

The secret whisper in each man’s heart, “My 
body may die, my name may die, but / shall 
live,” is true. 

When we, like the Great Lady, have gone on 
into some other of the habitations of God, we 
shall take with us the characters that have been 
shaped here on this threshold of life. ‘That 
which was good and true in us cannot die, and 
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the freed soul will not then care what men think 
of the chains or rings, or even of the body that 
we have discarded and left behind. 


| 
| 
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Grant’s Horsemanship. 


A writer in McClure’s Magdzine says that in the 
spring of 1878 he Was ih the city of Milan, and 
there, before the hotel where he was staying, he 
saw ah immense crowd about a beautiful horse, 
Which three grooms were holding with difficulty. 
A group of Italian officer$ in full uniform were 
waiting near on their own horses, and evidently 
some grand ceremonial was about to take place. 
Presently he was told that General Grant was to 
review the pride and flower of the Italian army, 
the flying Bersaglieri, and in a few moments the 
general appeared, dressed very plainly in civilian’s 
clothes. 


He walked out of the hotel quite unnoticed, and 
presently one of the officers, who had dismounted 
and was standing in the hallway to receive him, 
remarked: 

“Why does not General Grant come?” 

“There he goes,” said the American, pointing 
to the simply-dressed figure. 

The Italians gave a doubtful laugh. 

“No,” said one, “that cannot be he.” 

But as the general ve pein cee f stood waitin; 
for them, they advanced, received him and too! 
him to his horse, which was making frantic and 
almost successful efforts to eocape from the three 
stalwart grooms. A more wicked-looking creature 
it would be difficult to describe ; and from the sly 
looks which passed among the elegant young 
officers it almost seemed as if they had, of se 
purpose, assigned their guest an untamable steed 
hot yet broken. 

But General Grant looked at the horse, and his 
face lighted with admiration. Whether he was 
not well, or merely assumed a sort of helplessness, 
could not be determined; but in mounting he 
accepted the aid of two officers, and from an 
apparent. stiffness had some difficulty in getting 
his right leg over the saddle. 

Once in the seat, however, he grasped the reins 
settled himself, straighten his form, an 
assumed so perfectly the air of a horseman that 
# shout of applause went up from the crowd. 
The horse, after a few plunges, discovered that 
he had found his master, and started off in a 
gentle trot. 

The Bersaglieri perform all their manceuvres at 
a run, and for two hours, most of the time with 
his horse at a gallop, General Grant kept them 
moving. When he returned to the hotel, his 
escort, themselves rather ruffled by fatigue, were 
loud in expressions of wonder and. admiration; 
and the seg American was still as calm as if 
had not been in the saddle at all. 
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Machines for Breathing. 


But few sightseers at the national capital find 
the Patent Office the most interesting point to 
visit, yet there is probably no public building in 
Washington about which have centered so many 
high hopes, so much of ambition, keen researeh 
and hard study. The Patent Office, indeed, is a 
sort of Mecca for the inventive genius of the 
United States. 


At the time this is written 562,458 patents are 
here recorded, and an examination of the models 
of them, preserved in the cases, would occupy the 
student for at least a year. 

Among the oddest of recent patented devices 
are two Pe tps ny eaemy ee one by @ man in 
Buffalo, the other by a Brooklyn physician. 

A machine for breathing | at first thought 
appear to be superfluous, and even ridiculous, 
yet both of these contrivances are of benign 
intent. They are designed to preserve life, or to 
resuscitate suspended animation, as in eases of 
drowning, choking, or a sudden failure of the 
heart’s action. ‘ 

Physicians, as is well known, often attempt to 
produce artificial respiration in such cases b 
extending the unfortunate person on the groun 
or on the floor, and alternately raising or lowering 
the arms. best this method is unpromising, 
and it is to render such artificial respiration more 
effectual that the two inventions above-mentioned 
have been sought out. 

The Brooklyn doctor’s device consists of an 
air-tight chamber, or box, in which the sufferer 
from suspended respiration can be placed, all 
save his nostrils and mouth, which are open to 
the external air. By means of an air-pump, 
connected with the chamber and worked rapidly 

y a rotary shaft and crank, the air is by turns 
exhausted and admitted, thus causing, by pneu- 
matic pressure, the lungs to be alternately dilated 
with air and compres: at the ordinary intervals 
of natural breathing. 

The Buffalo inventor seeks to accomplish the 
same end by means of a bellows and tube 
accurately applied over the nostrils and mouth of 
the person, lternate inspiration and exhaustion 
of air in the lungs are thus braught about. The 
air-tube before entering the nostrils passes 
ou a small heating apparatus. This raises 
the air to the temperature which it would reach 
naturally in the air-passages of a healthy person. 
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A Daughter of the Lighthouse. 


Daughter of one lighthouse-keeper, wife of his 
successor, and shortly afterward appointed 
assistant to her husband, Mrs. Abby Burgess 
Grant has had a light-keeping career of singular 
interest. For twenty-two years she lived on 
Matinicus Rock, more than twenty miles off the 
coast of Maine—a lonely, fog-drenched wilderness 
of boulders, some thirty-two acres in extent. 
There, in her early girlhood, she learned to tend 
the lights, and upon her, her mother being an 
invalid, fell more than once the sole responsibility 
of their care, while her father was storm-bound 
on the shore for days, sometimes for weeks. 
There, left behind for a time, when he resigned 
his position, that she might instruct his successors, 
her teaching led to courtship; there she married, 
and there her children were born. 

Leaving Matinicus, she spent, still as her 
husband’s regularly sppeinte assistant keeper, 
fifteen years more at White Head Light. Then 
he left the service, and they moved inland, 
expecting to pass the remainder of their lives in 
a green little Massachusetts town, out of sound of 
the sea; but the spell of the old life was too 
strong, and two years later Mr. Grant reéntered 
the lighthouse service, working in the engineers’ 
department of the First Lighthouse District, near 
Portland, where the couple still live. 

In a recent article of singular interest, by 
Gustave Kobbé, in the Century Magazine, is given 
a letter from Mrs. Grant to a friend, the more 
impressive for its simplicity and unconsciousness, 
which shows, as nothing else could, how to this 











daughter of the lights her long responsibility has 
made of her duties a second nature—a part of 
erself. 

“Sometimes I think the time is not far distant 
when I shall climb these lighthouse stairs no 
more. It has almost seemed to me that the light 
was a part of myself. When we had care of the 
old lard-oil lamps on Matinicus Rock, they were 
more difficult to tend than these lamps are, and 
sometimes they would not burn so well when 
first lighted, especially in cold weather when the 
oil got cool. Then, some nights, I could not sleep 
a wink all night, though I knew the keeper 
himself was watching; and many nights I have 
watched the lights my part of the night, and then 
could not sleep the rest of the night, Legg | 
peveaty what might happen should the ligh 
a! 


“In all these years I always put the lamps in 
order in the morning, and I lit m at sunset. 
Those old lamps—as they were when my father 
lived on Matinicus Rock—are so thoroughly 
impressed on my memory that even now I often 
dream of them. 

“There were fourteen lamps and fourteen 
reflectors. When I dream of them it always 
seems to me that I have been away a long 
while, and I am trying to get back in time to 
light the lamps. Then I am half-way between 
Matinicus and White Head, and hurrying toward 
the rock to light the lamps there before sunset. 

“Sometimes I walk on the water, sometimes I 
am in a boat, and sometimes I seem going in the 
air—I must always see the lights burning in both 
places before I wake. I always go through the 
same scenes in — the lamps and lighting 
them, and I feel a great deal more worried in my 
dreams than when I am awake. 

“Il wonder if the care of the lighthouse will 
follow my soul after it has left this worn-out 
body! If I ever have a gravestone, I would like 
it to be in the form of a lighthouse or beacon.” 


ae 


My Robin Sings. 


The branch is bare where robin swings, 
Where robin sings. 

The frosty air that cuts and stings 

Blows on his downy breast and wings, 
But robin sings. 

A world of bloom and song that lies 

O’erarched by tender summer skies, 





n of the Z bees, 
Is all he hears, is all he sees, 
‘And robin sings. 
ALFRED J. HOUGH. 
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One Out, All Out. 


The Golden Penny, an English magazine, has a 
story of an English butcher and the English game 
of cricket. 


A young curate, an enthusiast at the game, set 
himself to organize a cricket team in the count 

rish to which he been lately appoluted. 

he only available field was one owned by a 
butcher, a good-hearted but quick-tempered man, 
who had never handled a bat, but was well- 
disposed toward the new minister. 

hen a committee, headed by the curate, waited 
upon him, he responded in the most generous 
manner. Lend his field! Of course he would. 
More than that, he would join the club and take a 
hand in a game now and then. 

The curate was taken a little aback, but could 
not do less than express his pleasure, and the 
— was duly enrolled as a member of the 
club. . 

By and by, after a little practice, the club 
arranged a “scratch match” among themselves 
and on aaine of it, the butcher at once declare 
his intention of being present and taking a share 
in the contest. As he was the owner of the field, 
it seemed courteous to put him in first. 

He was a little uncertain what to do with his 
bat, but on being told that he was to hit the ball, 
he said that if that was all it was easy enough. 
The curate first took up the bowling, and the 
butcher had the honor of the opening over. 

The first ball sent the leg-stump flying, and in 
recovering from the momentum of a tremendous 
swipe, the batsman himself knocked down the 
other two. He took no notice, but shaped for the 
next ball. 

“You can’t play any more!” said the umpire. 
“You are out.’ 

“What?” said the butcher. 

“You are out,” said the umpire. 

“What’s that?” said the butcher. 

“You’re out!” yelled the fielders, in explanation. 
“It means that you can’t play any more.” 

“Oh, is that it?’”’ replied the butcher. 

“Yes,” said the fielders. 

“I can’t play any more?” said the butcher, 
looking round angri 2 

“No,” replied the fie 

“T am out, am 1?” 

“Yes!” yelled the fielders. 

“Then out of my field, 7 blessed one of 
you!” roared the butcher. And out they had to 
go! 
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He Saved His Master. 


A letter to the Philadelphia Times from Vicks- 
burg, Miss., reports that a firm in that city has 
made a handsome marble shaft for a river-planter, 
a Mr. Phillips, on which is the following inscrip- 
tion: “To Bruno, a good dog, a faithful friend, a 
wise counsellor, this monument is erected by his 
grateful and affectionate master.” The story of 
the dog is thus told: 


In the spring of 1894 Mr. Phillips was making a 
circuit of his plantation front to see if the levee was 
holding in good condition. His dog Bruno accom- 

anied him. As they approached a certain point 

runo, for some unaccountable reason, refused to 
advance, and began to bark and howl in a most 
distressing manner. Mr. Phillips, who was very 
fond of his pet, tried in every way to pacify him, 
while insisting upon continuing bis journey; but 
the dog refused to comforted, whining and 
barking in such a strange way that his master at 
length concluded to leave him to himself, and 
went on alone. 

_ Now it chanced that by reason of a little eleva- 
tion near this point on the river-front, the portion 
of levee surrounding it was considered the 
soundest on the whole plantation. In view of 
this fact Phillips had selected it as a point of 
observation from which to get a bird’s-eye view 
of the place. 

As he began to climb the embankment for this 
purpose, he was startled to hear a dog barking 
— behind him, and to feel Bruno tugging at his 

eels, 

Fearing the faithful animal had gone mad, Mr. 
Phillips tried to kick him off, hoping to mount the 
levee and so —— beyond his reach, but the dog 
was too — or him. Springing up on his 
haunches, Bruno grasped the collar of his master’s 
loose flannel shirt, and by main force succeeded in 
pushing him down the embankment. 

In fact, so sudden was the spring and so frantic 
were the dog’s efforts that man and dog were 
eight or ten feet back from the levee before 
Phillips recovered his equilibrium. When he did 
so, he grasped the dog with both hands around 
the neck and tried to choke him off. 

At that moment he heard a heavy splash, the 
meaning of which he knew only too well, and 
looked up to see the levee and the solid earth 
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upon which he had but a moment before been 
standing slough off and drop into the maddened, 
murky water. 

Mr. Phillips’s feelings may be better imagined 
than described when he saw the yawning breach 
reaching within a few feet of him, and realized 
how valiantly his brave dog, whose keener 
instincts had warned him of approaching danger, 
had fought to save him from a watery grave. 


Test of Human Nature. 


When Nansen and his men were frozen into the 
ice in the Fram in September, 1893, they had only 
to wait, apparently in the same spot, until the 
slowly drifting ice should carry them somewhere 
—Poleward, they hoped, but possibly not in that 
direction. Seeing nothing but the dead ice about 
them, feeling no onward movement, they must 
simply look in one another’s faces and wait, 
possibly for as many years or months as remained 
of their lives. 


As a matter of fact, the whole company 
remained there, frozen in, until the 14th of March, 
1895, when Nansen and one of the men left in 
sledges in an adventurous attcmpt to reach the 
Pole, leaving the patient captain and crew to wait 
longer still. 

It is remarked that men of the Latin races 
seldom attempt to find the Pole. As a race, they 
have not the patience to wait and wait, as an 
Arctic explorer must often do. Their nature 
makes it necessary for them to go somewhere and 
do something all the time. 

Americans appear to, possess the physical 
aw yoy ed necessary for these terrible expeditions, 

ut it has been noticed that the polar expeditions 
of our countrymen have left behind them a 
distressin: ber of jealousies and hatreds on 
the part of those who have had part in them. In 
view of this fact, a remark of one of the members 
of the Nansen expedition is worthy of notice. He 
had said that he thought Norwegians were the 
fittest of all men to go on Arctic expeditions. 

“Why is that so?” he was asked. 

“Because,” he replied, “two Norwegians are 
capable of vine. face to face, on a cake of ice for 
three years without hating each other; and I do 
not believe there is another nation of whom as 
much could be said.” 

If this is true, it may be well for the rest of the 
world to leave the hard task of Arctic exploration 
entirely to the sailors and men of science of 
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He Deserved It. 


Lippincott says that the llama of South America 
is one of those animals which are, in one way or 
another, expert marksmen. When annoyed and 
angry, it gives an exhibition of its wonderful skill 
in hitting the object which has excited its ire. 
The llama’s weapon is its mouth. Its bullet is 
composed of saliva and chewed hay. 


Several years ago, says the writer, at the Fair- 
Grounds in St. Louis I witnessed an exhibition of 
this creature’s expectorating =, in which the 
victim was a country beau, who came near losing 
his sweetheart thereby. 

The young man was one of those self-sufficient 
individuals who imagine that knowledge sits 
enthroned in the temple of their own personal 
intellect, and that what they do not know is not 
worth knowing. The llama stood in the middle of 
its pen, fifteen feet or more away. The youn 
man was annoying it by throwing clods of dirt a 
it, and > x his cane on the rails of the pen. 

I saw by the creature’s actions that it was 
angry. The rapid movement of the jaws indicated 
that it was srcnering for attack. I warned the 
young man, and told him what to expect. His 
sweetheart begged him to desist and to come 
away; but he treated my warning with derision, 
and told the Fob that he “knew his business.” 

Legg there came a whizzing, whistling 
noise, followed by a sharp spat. The youn 
wiseacre lay supine upon his back, his eyes an 
forehead plastered with a disgusting mixture of 
saliva, hay and mucus. 

“T hate a fool!” said the girl, as she shouldered 
her parasol and walked away. 

I saw them again in the monkey-house, some 
time afterward, but the man was a changed being. 
He had learned his lesson in decorum. 
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“Sure Cures” for Hiccoughs. 


For the common afflictions, such as colds, 
everybody knows a “sure cure.” When it was 
announced that a New Jersey farmer was dying 
of hiccoughs, which had lasted a fortnight, 
though the doctors tried fifty different medicines, 
two or three scores of persons wrote to volunteer 
advice. He was told to inhale nitrate of amyl; to 
drink the juice of canned huckleberries; to rely 
on the “faith cure ;” and other odd remedies were 
oftered, for example: 


Lie down, stretch your head back as far as 

ssible, open your mouth widely, then hold two 

ngers above the head so high that you have to 
strain the eyes to see them. Gaze intently upon 
them, and take long, full breaths. 

Drink vinegar, or warm pit of stomach. 

Eat a raw onion while drinking a bottle of old 
stock ale. 

I suggest that you do something to make 
yourself sneeze. 

Draw air into the stomach thy ough the throat. 

Good drink of fresh, warn milk, drink with 
breath at intervals. 

Brandy and laudanum at frequent intervals, or 
very strong calamus tea. 

Swallow a few lumps of butter slowly. 

Fortunately, the sufferer did not have to take 
everything that the well-meaning public proposed. 
He was cured by eating a small dish of ice-cream. 


— 
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With a Moral. 


A true story of what happened recently in a 
New England town may well be read and pon- 
dered. For nowadays, when everybody has a 
bicycle, the preservation of the machine becomes 
a matter of public import. 


Not long ago two ladies were riding on a country 
road, when something happened to one of their 
machines. The story does not say what, but it is 
a fact that something happened. : 

They got off, and endeavored to “tinker” it 
themselves; and as they stood there, working and 
deliberating, a man came along. 

“Can L help you?” he asked, courteously; and 
| told him their woes. 

“Oh yes,” said he. “I’m sure I can fix that!” 

So he labored with the difficulty, and succeeded 
at once in > right. - 

“There!” said he. “I think you’ll find that will 
go F geen 2 Let me try it and see.” 

e mounted the bicycle and rode away, while 
his grateful clients watched him, first with interest 
and then with despair. 

He has not come back; nor has the bicyele. 
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A Splendid Morning. 


“I’ve done a splendid morning’s work!” 
Said mother, proudly taking 

A glance at flaky pies, and cake 
Brown-golden from the baking. 


~—4# 


Cried little Molly, dancing in 
From meadows sweet with clover, 
“I’ve had a splendid morning’s play! 
I wish it wasn’t over.” 


The gentle mother stooped 
to kiss 
The sunny little maiden, 
Whose dimpled hands bore 
store of bliss 
With drooping flowers 
laden. 


“My dear,” she whispered, 
“it is fine, 
When work or play is 
ended, . 
To look across the flying 
hours 
And feel that they were 
splendid.” 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
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A Kindness that Paid 
Quickly. 


Frank and Louise Henry 
lived close to the foot of 
the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains. From their front 
porch they could see the 
lovely town of Pasadena 
spread out below them, and 
beyond, low hills and 
orange groves and fields, 
and away off on the edge 
of the world the ocean 
sparkled and shone, and 
Catalina Island showed 
like a gray cloud against 
the sky. 

It was a lovely place to 
live, the children thought, 
for beside having all the 
flowers they could wish 
for, and whole colonies of 
birds in the trees about the 
house, there were orange 
and lemon and peach and 
pear and plum and apricot 
and apple and quince trees, 
and grapes and—well, it 
was surely as fine a place 
to live as one could wish. 

The children had rather 
along walk to school, for 
the nearest schoolhouse 
was in Pasadena, four 
miles below them. Going 
down was fun enough, for 
there was the long run 
down the steep stretch of 
two miles before they came 
to the turn, and even the 
well-filled lunth baskets did 
not feel heavy then. 

But in the evening, when 
they began the steep ascent, 
those same baskets, as 
empty as two hungry 
children could make them, 
seemed almost too heavy 
to be carried. 

And so it often happened that they stopped for 
a rest and a drink at old Mrs. Halsey’s cottage, 
just at the turn of the road. 

And who could stop at Grandma Halsey’s 
cottage without begging for “‘just one story” of 
the days of ’*49? And who could go into 
Grandma Halsey’s kitchen for a drink without 
seeing how bare it was? And who could pass 
the wood-house without seeing how nearly empty 
it usually was? 


retold in the evenings, and they heard, too, of 
the empty wood-house and the bare kitchen 
Shelves. So it came about that several times 
during the year they had sent the hired man to 
the mountains to cut a load of greasewood, and 
had allowed the children to drive with it down to 
Mrs. Halsey’s, provided they would pile it away 
in her wood-house. And mother told the children 
that in the summer she would can some fruit for 
grandma, and that they might dry some peaches 
and apricots for her. They were discussing this 
matter one July evening. 

“We must get to work and dry some apricots 
pretty soon,” Louise said. “I think we’d better 
get up early to-morrow morning and begin.” 

“All right,” Frank said. 

Before breakfast next morning they had picked 
two bushels of apricots. After breakfast they 
went to work under the trees at a big table which 
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had been built there, cut the fruit in halves, took 
out the seeds, and spread the halves on large 
trays made of laths. 

They slid these trays into a big, cupboard-like 
box, one above another. When the trays were 
all in they shut the big door of the box, and 


| opening a little one at the bottom, took out an 
| old iron pan and made a little fire in it. 


When the fire blazed up Louise sprinkled 
some sulphur on it, and added more until the fire 
was covered, when they slipped it under the big 
box and shut the little door. 

They watched until they could see little puffs 
| of yellow smoke coming out at the top and sides 
| of the box. Then they went away to play. 
| In the afternoon they took the trays out of the 
| box and laid them on a sunny slope, and once a 


i | day they turned all the apricots over, until they | 
Father and Mother Henry heard all the stories | 


were dry. 
Grandma Halsey was very much surprised 
and pleased when the children brought her a 
large bag of beautiful dried apricots, but still 
more surprised and pleased to know that they 
had done all the work themselves. , 

“How did you learn to do it so well?” she 
asked them ; and they told her : 

“We helped papa last year. Weare going to 
dry you some peaches when they are ripe, too.’’ 

But before the peaches were ripe—in a very 
few days, in fact—Frank came home bursting 
with a new project. ‘“‘How’d you like to havea 
cart and burro to go to school in next year?” he 
said mysteriously to Louise, as he dropped, 
breathless, on the step. 
| Louise laughed. “I’d like to go in the cart 
well enough, but I’m not Jonah.” 

“Oh, bother!” said Frank. “But really, now, 
are you ready to work and help pay for one? 


\ 


| Will Murray’s going away, and he’ll trade his | 


for dried fruit. We've found out this week that 
we can do it, and if you want to try, we will do it.” 

“I’m ready,” said Louise. ‘“‘Let’s go right to 
work.” 

“Slowly,” said Frank. ‘“‘We must ask papa.” 

Father Henry was willing, and so the children 
went to work, and though it took a great deal of 
fruit to pay for the burro and cart, they did not 
give up until they had them. 

Their first drive was down to Grandma 
Halsey’s, to take her a bag of dried peaches, and 
she thanked them and praised them and admired 
their purchase to their hearts’ content. 

“And only think!” said Louise, as they drove 
home. ‘We never would have thought we could 
do it if we hadn’t dried those apricots for 
grandma, and found out.’ 

“That's so,” assented Frank, thoughtfully. 

FANNIE L. BRENT. 


Polly’s Mirrors. 


Every Saturday Polly has to scour the spoons. 
That is all that mamma asks her to do, and it 





does not take much time, but Polly has always | 
dreaded it so long beforehand, and grumbled so | 


while she rubbed them, that it seemed like very 
hard work indeed. Every week it was the same 
old story, and you would think that the little 
girl was asked to clean the family plate in some 
old mansion. 

But last Saturday mamma heard her laughing 
all by herself in the kitchen, and asked what she 
was doing. 

“Making mirrors, mamma!” shouted Polly, 


| gleefully. 


So mamma came to see. Polly was rubbing 
away on a spoon, and when it grew quite bright 
and shiny, sure enough, there was a little mirror 
in the bow] of the spoon, and such a funny Polly 
reflected there, with very fat cheeks and very 
small eyes, and no hair. When she moved her 
head her cheeks grew thin, and her eyes as large 
and round as an owl’s. How Polly did laugh! 

Then she scoured another spoon, and soon 
there was another tiny looking-glass, and another 
queer little Polly, as funny as the first. 

When she had twelve of these droll little 
mirrors her work was done, and she was 
surprised to find that it was only play, after all. 








LITERARY MATHEMATICS. 
I. 

To the date when the Roman Emperor visited 
Britain add the date of the death of the author, 
“Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor 
Poll,” and obtain the date of the death of the late 
author of “Over the Teacups.” 


Il. 
From the date of Shakespeare’s marriage take 
the date of his birth, and obtain the age of the 
“Marvellous boy who per- 
ished in his pride.” 


From the date of the 
birth of the author of “The 
Seasons” take the date of 
the greatest of Spanish 
books, and find the number 
of theses which a famous 
reformer nailed to the door 
of the Wittenberg Cath- 
edral. 

Iv. 

From the year of the 
election of Louis Napoleon 
as emperor take the date 
of the Good Parliament, and 
the difference gives the date 
of the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Vv. 

Prove that. if the date of 
the death of St. Chrysostom 
be added to the date of the 
birth of the Italian artist 
who was disfigured for life 
by a rival fellow-artist, the 
result will be the date of 
the death of the “Children’s 
20et.”’ 

VI. 


Add the date of the 
abdication of the emperor, 
Charles V., to the number 
of years of the reign of 
George I. of England, and 
find the date of the Bishop’s 
Bible. 

VII. 


To the date of the death 
of the “Father of English 
Poetry” add the date of the 
death of St. Augustine, and 
obtain the date of the open- 
ing of the Liverpool & Man- 
chester Railway. 


Vill. 


From the date of the 
death of the author of “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner” take the date of the 
death of the naturalist who 
perished in approaching too 
near the eruption of Vesu- 
vius which buried Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, and 
obtain the date of Dr. 
Johnson’s dictionary. 


IX. 


Add the date of the death 
of Charlmagne to the date 
of the First Crusade, and 
find the tenth year of the 
next century. 

. 
x. 

Take the date of the first 
regular English newspaper 
from the date of Newton's 
“Principia,” and obtain the 
date of the death of an 
ancient stoic philosopher. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 


Solemnly peals the organ, 
And its tones come wave 
on wave, 
As the deep, rich voices 
mingle, 
And my first 
and nave. 


In the hushed wards of the 
hospital, 
Where nurses their vigils 


fills choir 


On all sides my second is 
seen, 

Inviting the 
sleep. 


weary to 


When prosperous, gay and happy, 

And fortune wears naught but smiles, 
We are wont to say that my whole 

Has brought this about by its wiles. 


My first leads to emulation ; 
My second’s an exclamation ; 
My third causes limitation ; 
My whole gives gratification. 


Itt. 


“T’ve learned so sweet a first!” said she. 
“To find the second that wrote it 

I’d journey over land and sea!” 
And she began to quote it. 


I said, “The author’s close at hand; 
No need of further search; 
A citizen of our own land, 
A whole in our own chureb!” 
IV. 
My first, how silvery sweet, 
As its tones fall on the ear, 
Now dropping to my second, 
Then swelling loud and clear; 
But my whole is discordant, harsh, 
A very ogre of sound, 
As it bursts in angry volume, 
Deafening those around. 





Conundrums. 


If you fell into the water, what fish would you 
like to see coming toward yout Succor (sucker). 

If it came, what other fish would be likely to 
bring it? <A dory. ; 

What king always goes on foot? Stocking. 

What boys live under water? Sea-urchins. 

How do pillows differ from a pair of scales? 
The one that is down is always the lightest. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl. | 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 

















PARKER'S 
' HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp igronees & hair falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists- 





THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE.—The celebration | 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the accession of 
Queen Victoria to the throne began on Sunday, 


Jane 20, with commemoration services in all hacuie Wante Gafety Extings isher 


churches throughout the United Kingdom and selling, indispeneable household artiels on the market; 

ene e e 3 

the British colonies. London was the centre of if not sa satisfactor tory, return and mone will be refunded. 
ih sd dp 











to sell ** The In 


YOKE, MASS. 


B2YS don’t like to 

wear girls’ shoes. 
We make them just like 
their fathers’. ; 


Write for Booklet with 
Funny Pictures. 





interest on this, as on the other days through 
which the celebration continued. The judges 
attended service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the| { ; 
Lords at Westminster Abbey, and the Commons | 43% 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The queen | 
paid her devotions at St. George’s Chapel, Wind- | 
sor, where the services were private. There | 
was a touching gan oe ee —_ ~ re St, 
queen, summoning first her oldest daughter, the | 
Empress Frederick of Germany, and then the | AGENTS Sz" FREE. 5 — 
other members of her family, kissed them each, pamper big moe. 
while tears rolled down her cheeks. =o & high grade Baty ICYCLE 
Alpine Cycle Co. BICYCL 











A GREAT PAGEANT.—The queen entered 
London from Windsor on the next day, and | 
received royal guests and representatives of 
foreign powers. On Tuesday, June 22, took 
place the great pageant of the celebration, when 
the queen proceeded in state to St. Paul’s Cathe- % safe for Bicycles, Min- |. 
dral, under escort of princes, special ambassadors, — - goo t 
colonial premiers and military guards. The Price $8.00. For sal auinive deniers ects es 
procession was in three sections: The colonial, | PORTAB LAMP COMPANY N.Y. 
which was made brilliant by detachments of KET STAMP. gy 
variously-uniformed colonial troops, the military, 
and the royal procession proper, in which was 
the queen’s carriage, preceded by high digni- 
taries, and strongly escorted. The seven miles | } 
of streets through which the procession moved 
were lined with vast crowds of people and 
guarded by fifty thousand troops. There were Does not stain 
impressive services of thanksgiving in front of | [Qf injure theha 
St. Paul’s. The queen appeared in good health, 
and was not overfatigued. 


BURNS 
ELECTRICITY. 
Most powerful, portaite 
Electric Lamp m 
Guaranteed to burn sto10 
hours. No smoke, no oil, 
no explosion, positively 

















A PrRoTEsT FROM JAPAN.—Japan has filed 
with the state department a protest against the 
treaty ; or, more strictly, an intimation that she 
must protest, if the treaty abridges the existing 
rights of citizenship of Japanese in Hawaii; if it | (AS 
does not give the claims of Japan against Hawaii | (7 
on account of the exclusion of Japanese immi- 
grants, or on other grounds, the status of claims 
against the United States, after annexation ; or examine. No money in advance. 
if it abrogates the special customs privileges zy Lar go illus catalgguerfree, Address Genet, 
or special treaty rights given Japan by Hawaii. Gash Buyers’ Union, 16 fan Baren St., B 177, Chicago. 
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THE WORLD'S 


ORIGIN OF THE “BoycottT.”’—The reeent STANDARD 


death of Captain Boyeott in England recalls the E\ strictly he to date; most 
origin of a term which has become so familiar as er 5 , —- ‘mes See 


to seem much older than it is. It was in 1880 
that Captain Boycott, then a small squire and 
land agent in Connemara, Ireland, incurred the 
hostility of the people by what was regarded 
as severe treatment of his tenants. The plan 
was devised of refusing all dealings with him, STEAN ENGINEERING 

and was so successfully carried out that no one 

dared harvest his corn or do any work for him Sewegs. "prehitstara ‘Drawing Machine F 8 TR 
or supply him provisions. His servants all left | Design; hi 
him, and the tradesmen even of neighboring| famemm, Oe COURSES Hsdrautig | 
towns would sell him nothing. The practice | B»sineering; Surveying and Mapping; Metal 73" 


. * Pattern Cutting; Bookkeeping; en 
then begun was afterward widely extended into Eagiish Senin: anton seees Prenpest 


trade disputes ; and the word “boycott” has now rho GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


an established place in the language. rom Moderate, Advance or Instaliments. 
_— Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 


— 
PROPOSED ANNEXATION OF HAWAII.— | Seezasticnal Correspondence Schests, Box 632, Seranten, Po. 
In the closing days of President Harrison’s | WLALILIILIILIIIIILILI III IIL 


administration a treaty was submitted to the ba 
Naked Pills 


Senate, providing for the annexation of the 

Hawaiian Islands, which had just become a 

republic. The treaty did not reach a yote in are fit only for naked savages. 

= ey saph eptiypeeagy a agg Clothes are the marks of civiliza- 

‘leveland soon after he came into office. Now tion — in pills as well as people. 

a new treaty, closely resembling the earlier on 

has been negotiated, and has been submitted ~ A good coat does not make a 

the Senate by President McKinley, with a good pill, any. more than good 

message setting forth reasons for its ratification. clothes make a good man. But 
as sure as you'd look on a 
clothesless man as a mad one, 
you may look on a coatless pill 


asabadone. After fifty years 


TERMS OF THE TREATY.— Under thetreaty, 
the government of the Hawaiian Islands cedes 

of test no pills stand higher than 
AYER’S 


to the United States all rights of sovereignty 
Z = 
Cathartic Pills 


over the islands. The only pecuniary condition 
SUGAR COATED. 


is that the United States assumes the public 
RESET ELUSSSECEASUEESTORG © 


, can ~e-5 you. lf 

7 not, write us. Catalogue 

on application. 

The Toledo Metal Wheel Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, Makers. 
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debt of Hawaii, to an amount not to exceed 
four million dollars. The islands are to be 
admitted into the Union as the ‘Territory of 
Hawaii. Existing laws are to remain in force 
until Congress takes action; but the treaties 
which Hawaii has made with other nations are 
terminated, and the provisions of the treaties of 
the United States are extended to the islands. 
The further immigration of Chinese laborers is 
forbidden, and the entry of Chinese from Hawaii 
into the United States is prohibited. 

THE PostaAL CoNne@REss.—The fifth con- | 
vention of the Congress of the Universal Postal | 
Union adjourned its sittings at Washington, | 
after deciding to hold its next meeting in Rome, | 
Italy, in February, 1903. Korea was admitted 
into the Postal Union. ‘Type-written circulars 
were admitted at the same rate as printed 
circulars, under certain conditions. The proposi- 
tion for a universal postage-stamp for inter- 
national mail service failed, chiefly because of 
differences in currency values; but the use of 
uniform colors for stamps of corresponding 
values was taken into favorable consideration. 
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Ju 7) among a friends 
and self 100 Ibs. 


Baker’s Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder 


d Earn a Girls’ Bicycle; Ff 
sell 75 Ibs. ry a Boys’ icye 
or ies’ or Gentai 
igh: Grade Bicycle; | Tbs. 
for a Gold Watch and Chain; 
25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 25 lbs. for an 
Autoharp; 10 lbs. for a Cres- 
cent Camera; 35 Ibs. for a 
Gramophone. 
We pay the express or freight 
on cash orders. ot FS > soe 
Sor particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, 
(Dept. Y.) Springfield, Mass. | 
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Harvard 


Camera. 


* * 
Special 30 
Days’ Offer. 


* ¥ 







This Snap-Shot Camera is what Com- 
panion photographers have wanted. Not 
only is it a “Snap-Shot,” but for practical 
purposes it is a Magazine Camera as well, 
for with each Camera we include three 
pocket-folding Plate Holders. 


Description. This Camera eclipses all our previous at- 
tempts in the photographic field. We are now able to offer our 
subscribers a beautiful Snap-Shot Camera. Its shutter is 
simple in its operation and will take either snap-shot views or 
time exposures. The lens is of the best quality of Fretich 
glass. The Camera is made of metal, japanned and striped, and 
takes a picture 2'4x4 inches in size. With each Camera we give 
free three Dry-Plate Holders. These Holders weigh only one 
ounce each, and are so compact that half-a-dozen can easily be 
carried in one’s pocket. Extra Plate Holders can be supplied 
by us at 15 cents each. 


Developing and Printing Outfit. The Developing and 
Printing Outfit included with the Snap-Shot Camera is as 
follows: Developing Tray, Hinged Printing Board, Glass 
Graduate, Ruby Fabric (for ruby light), Dry Plates, Sensitized 
Paper, Card Mounts, Developer for Negatives, and Toning 
Powders for Prints, together with a Manual of Instructions. 


The Offer . 


For the next thirty days we will sell the 
Harvard Snap-Shot Camera, with three 
Dry-Plate Holders and the Developing 
and Printing Outfit described above, on 
receipt of $1.75, postage and packing 40 
cents extra, or sent by express, charges 
not paid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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AN INVISIBLE MonKEY.—There are many | 
animals, especially birds and insects, which 
mimic in their colors and shapes the natural 
objects amid which they dwell, and thus 
frequently escape the eyes of their enemies; | 
but, as Doctor Lydekker says in Knowledge, | 
“Until quite recently no case was known where | 
a monkey, for the sake of protection, resembled 
in form or coloration either some other animal or 
an inanimate object.” Such monkeys were 
discovered by Dr. J. W. Gregory during his 
recent journey in East Africa. Near relatives 
of the monkeys seen by him have long been 
known to naturalists, and have excited surprise 


by the brilliant contrast of the black fur covering * 


their body and limbs with the snow-white | 
mantle of long, silky hair hanging from their 
shoulders, and the equally white plumes on 
their tails. This contrast, Doctor Gregory found, 
serves to render the animals practically invisible, 
for the trees which they inhabit have black 
stems, and are draped with pendant masses of 
gray-white lichen, amid which the monkeys can 
hardly be distinguished. 
CARBORUNDUM.—Among the industries sup- | 
plied with electric power by Niagara Falls is the 
manufacture of carborundum crystals. These 
are formed by the reduction in electric furnaces 
of a mixture of sand, coke, salt and sawdust. 
The beautiful blue crystals are afterward crushed 
to powder, which is used as an abrasive, like 
emery or corundum. Carborundum is remark- | 
able for its hardness, in which property it 
almost, if not quite, equals the diamond. 
GROWING USEFULNESS OF X-RAyYs.— 
Monsieur Ollier showed, at a recent meeting of 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris, how, by the 
use of Roentgen rays, the progress of bone- 
growth in the human body, after surgical opera- 
tions, could be watched and studied in a manner 
hitherto impossible. In the same way the 
position of diseased portions of a bone can} 
readily be located, and such portions can be| 
removed without amputation of the limb in cases 
where such amputation would otherwise be 
necessary ; but while proving themselves exceed- 
ingly useful when carefully and_ skilfully 
employed, the X-rays are also capable of | 
mischief. Messrs. Seguy and Quénisset reported | 
to the Academy that prolonged exposure to the | 
rays had, in several cases, caused violent and 
irregular palpitation of the heart. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF. SopoM. — An at- | 
tempt to give a scientific account of the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah has been made by Dr. 
C. Diener of Vienna. A study of the peculiari- 
ties of the Dead Sea basin, and of the site of the | 
overwhelmed ‘“‘cities of the plain,’ leads him to | 
conclude that a violent, earthquake must at some | 
time have occurred there, which affected the 
entire basin, and was accompanied by the inun- | 
dation of the shores. An old volcanic crater on | 
the eastern side of the sea was, he thinks, | 
simultaneously thrown into eruption through | 
the disturbance produced by the earthquake. 
These occurrences would supply the principal | 
phenomena mentioned in the Scriptural account. | 

SERPENTS NOT PROOF AGAINST VENOM. 
—Doctor Calmette, who has made a study of 
the treatment of snake-bites with antivenomous | 
serum, has lately discovered, contrary to his first | 
opinion, that venomous snakes and other reptiles | 
are not proof against serpent venom. A much | 
larger quantity of the poison is, however, re- 
quired to kill them than to kill other animals. 

STRANGE INDIAN VENGEANCE. — In the 
course of the investigations referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, Doctor Calmette discovered 
the nature of a mortal poison which some of the 
natives of India employ to kill the cattle of-their 
enemies. The poison is applied to little pointed 
rods inserted in the end of a short stick, which 
can be concealed in the hand. Approaching the 
cattle, the poisoner slightly scratches them with 
the venom-charged points. Theends of the little 
rods break off and remain in the wounds, which 
are barely visible. Doctor Calmette found that 
the poison was extracted from a kind of bean, 
growing on a leguminous plant known botanically 
as Abrus precatorius. This poison is called 
abrin, and is almost as fatal in its effects as the 
most violent serpent venom. 

SOMETHING NEw IN THE STARS.—It would 
hardly occur to any one, except an astronomer, 
to search among the stars for a new chemical 
element. Yet the much-talked-of helium was 
detected in stars before it had been found on the 
earth, and in the corona of the sun there appears 
a gas which has not been identified with any 
terrestrial substance. Lately it was discovered 
that a star in the constellation Puppis, and a few 
others, exhibit strange spectral lines, which were 
at first supposed to belong to yet another new 
element. But more recently reason has been 
found for thinking that the strange lines are due 
to hydrogen in some extraordinary condition, 
only attained in those particular stars. 
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containing Patent Two 
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BICYCLE 
KODAKS 


Booklet free at agencies or by 
mail. 


BASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HAUTHAWAY’S 





$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pietares. 
$1,475.00 in Gold, 
Send for ** Prize Contest” 
Circular. 



















POLISH. 


Harmless, Permanent, Easily 

Applied, Prevents Shoes 
Cracking. NO LADY’S 
TOILET IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT HER SHOES ARE 
POLISHED! A few moments 
a day and Hauthaway’s Polish 
keeps Shoes like new. 


Sold Wherever Shoes Are Sold. 
By mail, 15 cents per box. 





C.L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 
Boston, Mass. 





Established 1852. 
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COMPANION. 


The De Lang 

Hook and Eye cannot 
| possibly slip open except 
at the will of the wearer. 
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See that 
hump ? 
é Send two © cents in stamps for 


& beautiful LITTLE MISS 
FIDGET onl her friends, to 


RICHARDSON & De LONG BROS., 


PHILADELPHIA. 











{YOU V JOURNALIST 


22,000 newspapers in the U. 
ploving oa editors, reporters, Ad EO and 
ters. There mo reason why you 
pa become a writer 
to your own profit and 
e teach suc- 
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of journalism by mail. 
Spare time study wi!! 
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ist. Students every- 
where. Cat. free. 
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The cause of Hay-Fever and Asthma is not external but internal — it is in the blood and nervous 


system of the sufferer. Our constitutional treatment not only gives RELIEF, but 
eradicates the cause of the disease and CURES TO STAY CURED 


2,000 
Asthma 


Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


Allow us to refer to them. 


FULL PARTICULARS AND BLANK FOR FREE EXAMINATION 


Rose Cold, June Cold, Hay-Fever, Asthma. 





The number of Asthma and Hay-Fever 
patinets under our care each season exceeds 


four thousand. 
=e 


We treat patients in all parts of the United 
States and England,— in fact anywhere that the 
mails go, —treating each patient individually. 

SS 

** Having suffered acutely from Hay-Fever 
for twenty years, and finding relief only in 
Europe or the mountains, it needed only ten 
days’ trial of your treatment to find perfect re- 
lief. I took the medicines six weeks last season 


and their effect upon my system was constantly | 


beneficial in every way. I sleep, eat and work 
better than ever, my complexion is clearer than 
for years, and during the past winter, although 
the weather has been very trying, I have been ab- 
soluiely free from any colds or cough.’’—RALPH 
EMBRSON, 131 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

ON APPLICATION, 


Dr. HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











New Companion. 


$19.00 ? 


east of Colorado. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





N° Better Sewing Machine 
AT ANY PRICE 


This is the testimony of those who are using the 
Why pay $40 and $50 for a sew- 
ing machine when you can get as good a one for only 
Remember that we include free a set of the 
best Attachments with each Machine. On receipt of postal 
we will send you our Illus. Sewing Machine Booklet. 


eRe ERSTE Reereceerseeensneeren 





** NEw CoMPANION MACHINE to hand, and have tested it with all the Attach- 
ments, and with the greatest of satisfaction. 
without the least hesitancy.”,—ViNTON A. WEAVER, Moundsville, W. Va. 


‘*] have received the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE and can say that I 
am perfectly satisfied with the Machine. 
that I have ever used.’’—May INNEs, Fruita, Colorado. 


We Pay the Freight. 


The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing 
Machine to our readers is but $19.00. 
will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any railroad freight office 
Or we will deliver the machine, freight paid, 
at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at 
any freight office west of these four States, for $22.00. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


I recommend it to all of my friends 


I think it is equal to any $60 Machine 


On receipt of $19.00 we 


Boston, Mass. 
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us§POND’ 
XTRAC 


Genuine absolutely Pure; 
contains no Wood Alcohol, 
as many substitutes do; 
can be used with 


PERFECT SAFETY 


INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 
POND’S EXTRACT 


Subdues all Inflammations, 
Controls all Hemorrhages, 
Relieves all Pain. 











Bor Imsect Elites, 
Sunburn, 
Chafing anc 
Summer Complaints 


IT IS _UNEQUALLED. 


of worthless imitations 
Beware : said to be “just as good.” 


Every Houseke eper will appreciate 
our little book, “What shall I 
have for Breakfast, Dinner 








and Supper.”’ Suggestions for lunches, holiday 
dinners, etc. Sent on receipt of information 
whether Pond’s Extract is sold at your Grocery 


or Dru Store. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 




















Making 
Racing, scorching, coasting ; on good 
roads or bad—grade or level, you 
need Dixo.u’s Cycle Chain Graphite. 
Makes the chain run easier, the wheel 
drive faster; the spin more delight- 
ful, the run less fatiguing. 


DIXON’S 


cycle Graphite 


is a perfect lubricant (not grease) be- 
cause made from perfect ingredients, 
that will not gum, hold dirt, separate 
or mould, Sample stick, 1c. 

30S. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


















History made 
LIBERTY 
BELL 
honored and 
loved. 
Sweetness and 
purity of tone 
have made 


THE NEW 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 


| widely known and universally appreciated, 
| The acme of excellence. The ideal of perfection. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO., 16 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 


. Hurrah! 


WATCH 
AND CHAIN For 


One Day’s Work. 





















Boys and Girls can get this 
Nickel-Plated Watch, also a 
Chain and Charm, for selling 
1% dozen packages of Bluine 
at 10 cents each. 


Or, we send this 


SNAP-SHOT CAMERA 


with Developing and Printing Outfit com- 
plete for selling 1% dozen 
packages of Bluine. 








Send your full address by Ve 2g mail and we 


will forward the Biuine, post- pa aid; also a large 
Fre mium List which ge fu descriptions of 


»oth Camera and Wate 


SLUINE COMPANY, Rassiad Junction, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its.#ubscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue ofthe paper. All 


.%—are a gift to the subscribers from 


given for gi.te— over eight—which is the number | 
1 


given for 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. ‘We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made ina Postofiee “Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are, required to register letters whenever requested 
to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wees his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Sibecrip ions. F.cnewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








THE MANAGEMENT OF CONSUMP- 
TION. 


By those who remember the cruel disappoint- 
ment and the dashing of hopes which followed the 
announcement, nearly seven years ago, that Koch 
had discovered a cure for consumption, the news 
of the preparation of another remedy by him will 
not be hailed with unmixed delight. It is possible 
that a real remedy for this disease may be found 
some day, and when it is we may be sure that 
there will be little delay in its adoption by physi- 
cians; but the premature publication of these 
alleged “cures” is greatly to be regretted because 
of the misery and heartrending sorrow which 
their failure causes to thousands of disappointed 
sufferers. 

But while waiting for the discovery of a cure 
for consumption, we can use one which we have 
at hand in abundance, and without cost to the 
patient. Fresh air, fresh air, and more fresh air 
is the chief prescription for one whose lungs are 
weak, though fresh air, like any other remedy, is 
of no service unless it is taken into the body. For 
this purpose exercise out-of-doors is needed — 
exercise, often to the point of fatigue, in order to 
force the breathing, expand the lungs, and fill 
them with pure air. 

It has been stated by a Boston physician that 
the use of the bicycle has 1 d the t of 
consumption among women, and if this is so, the 
explanation is not far to seek. Devotion to the 
bicycle leads women to exercise in the open air, 
and more energetically than would be possible 
for most of them in any other way. 

In Denmark the postmen often have very long 
routes in the country regions, and are obliged to 
walk or ride many miles a day in all kinds of 
weather; but undesirable as such positions would 
seem to be, they are eagerly sought after, and, of 
all men, by consumptives who want to get well. 
It has been proved that the work is life-saving, 
for, despite the hardships and the exposure to 
wind and rain and snow, almost all the invalids 
who adopt the life become robust and hearty. 

Of course,. to be effective, open-air exercise 
must be begun early in the course of the disease, 
and should always be carried out under the direc- 
tion of a wise physician, since it must usually be 
supplemented by the use of tonics and other 
remedies. 

A great many are cured in this way unknown 
to themselves, for physicians tell us that a large 
proportion of those who die from other causes are 
found to present the signs in their lungs of cured 
consumption, and there is little doubt that the 
cure has been effected by nature's remedy, of 
which the patient has unwittingly availed himself. 
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A GLORIOUS HUNT. 


The wily and fleet coyote, who can also, on 
occasion, be brave, continues to make a mockery 
of the “drives” by means of which he is hunted in 
the far Northwest. The greatest of such drives 
took place on the seventh of last March in the 
country near Moscow, Idaho, and will no doubt 
long be famous in the annals of that region. 

One hundred and fifty men and women took 
part in the hunt, with more than seventy dogs. 
Parties were formed at Moscow, at Pullman, at 
Staley, Genesee and intermediate points. The 
scheme was to drive the coyotes from all these 
converging points into a certain triangular basin 
surrounded by hills. 

As coyotes, when pursued, run to the highest 
points, it would be easy to head them to the hills; 
and once upon them, the lines would become so 
close that they could be forced into the hollow 
beyond. 

The coyotes behaved very much as they were 
expected todo. Now and then, to be sure, one of 
them attempted to break through the lines, and 
several men had personal encounters with the 
animals, which increased their respect for the 
species. Now and then, too, a coyote slipped out 
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quite merrily, without any fight. But the drive 
was well generalled, signals being exchanged 
constantly with flags from one bit of rising ground 
to another. 

At last the tops of the three central hills were 
reached, and it was discovered that there were 
eighteen or twenty coyotes in the basin. The 
excitement was breathless as men, women and 


| dogs closed in on the prey. The wolves were 


forced into the final corral, and then two men 
jumped in and began shooting. 

At the same time there was a terrible rush, as 
if it were concerted, on the part of the wolves, 
and out of the enclosure they went, stopping 
neither for the legs of human beings, the jaws of 
dogs, nor the muzgles of guns. There was a 
moment of rolling gunpowder clouds and wild 
confusion, and then the hunters took account of 
stock, to see how many coyotes they: had killed 
for their day’s trouble. 

They had killed two. 


. CLOSE QUARTERS. 


It was a somewhat embarrassing circumstance 
related by Miss Kingsley, the African traveller. 
She says: 


We were going down a river in a boat, when we 
saw ahead of us a herd of hippopotamus, and I 
got rather nervous. I asked my guide if the 
animals were dangerous in this country. 

“Sometimes they are, ma’am,” said he, “and 
sometimes they’re not. You can’t tell till you’ve 
passed ’em.” 

We went on, and just as I was sure we were 
safe, one came up under the boat, and we were in 
the water. I always go conscientiously to the 
bottom, and when I returned to the surface, I 
saw our crew making for the bank and heard a 
voice saying: 

“Do you - 33 to survive, ma’am?” 

“Temporarily,” said I. 

“Then hang on to the canoe.” 

“Tam hanging,” said I. “Hang yourself!” 

And he did. I suggested the bank. 

“No,” said he, “not Z* Wait till the canoe 
carries us past the land. If they can get a foot- 
hold, they’ll stamp you down. They can’t do 
much in deep water.’ 

And so we went on, expecting every moment 
that our legs would hit one of the creatures; and 
I _ more than relieved when we were again in 
safety. 





THE BEST SHE COULD DO. 


Harper’s Bazar tells a story of a young lady who 
found employment as an operator at the Central 
Telephone .Exchange, though she knew little 
about the work, her previous experience having 
been mainly gained behind the counter of a dry- 
goods store. 


Over her face, however, were written amiabilit 
and willingness to do all that could be done, an 
she rapidly learned her new duties. She had 
adopted as her motto the sentence, “We strive to 
please,” and honestly tried to live up to it. 

On one of her first days there was a ring at the 
bell. She asked, sweetly: 

“What number, please?” 

“Let me have 474.” 

“I am sorry that number 474 is busy now,” she 
replied. “You can have number 473 or number 
475, if you wish.” 

The person at the other end is said to have hung 
up his receiver in silent astonishment; but it is 

robable“that he liked the response better than 

would have liked a surly: 

“474 busy. Hang up!” 


HOW A FIRE WAS SET. 


The following suggestive paragraph about the 
possible way in which a fire may be started is 
borrowed from the New York Post: 


The mistress of the house was seated in the 
extension parlor in the afternoon, alone and per- 
fectly quiet, when, without warning, a hanging 
bookshelf broke from its fastenings, and alipee 
to the fluor. On its way it struck a small le 
standing beneath it, and knocked over a box of 
matches, — two or three of them. 

These flew off, one touching the light gauze 
scarf which had hung from the table, which fell 

lazing against the curtain near by. The fright- 
ened screams of the mistress brought a servant, 
and it took energetic measures on the part of the 
two women to extinguish the rapidly spreading 

r 


e. 

Had the room been unoccupied, as it had been 
all the morning, and would have been again fifteen 
minutes later, the fire department would have 
been needed to save the house. 


PRETTY STUPID. 


A witty Southern woman, widow of a famous 
Southern statesman, was talking one day about 
the dullness of the social season in Washington, 
and by way of pointing her remarks, quoted the 
innocent saying of another lady. 


This second lady was calling at the Southern 
widow’s house, and spoke of an afternoon recep- 
tion at which she had shortly before been present. 
a nothing very interesting about it, she 

hought. 

Her hostess politely agreed with her that such 
functions were apt to be a little formal and stupid. 

“Yes,” said the caller, “they are always so 
tame! It is just like this everywhere one goes.” 

She spoke so innocently that the Southern lady 
felt nothing but amusement. How the speaker 
herself felt, when she realized what she had said, 
must be left to the imagination of the reader. 


ANOTHER MATTER. 


Strict devotion to the truth is commendable, but 
it sometimes leads to curious situations. 


A young man who was paying court to a young 
a was thus addressed by her mother, who was 
per save not the most agreeable person in the 
world: 

“And so on want me for a mother-in-law?” 

“Ab-ah, it’s n-n-ot exactly that,” stammered 
the young man, “but I don’t see how I can marry 
is aml without your being my mother-in- 

law! 


QUICK CAPITAL. 


A traveller was in a rural store up in “York 
State,” says the New York 7imes, when a small 
boy came in. 

“Say, mister,” he said to the shopkeeper, while 
the traveller listened, “ma says you’re to please 
give me a egg’s worth of mustard. The hen is on.” 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
(Adv. 


tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 








EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN LEAD PENCILS. 


By simply removing the wood with the Finger Nail, 
int can be obtained as desired without 
the use of knife or sharpener. For sale by dealers. 


as iong a 


Sample mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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A SMALL PIECE OF! 
} Walter Baker & Co.’s 


;German 


} Sweet 
6 Chocolate 


em, Will carry one 
through a long day’s 
ride or tramp 
without any loss of 
vitality or 

nervous energy. 


~~. 





Put up in 
4 0z. Cakes, 


i ht 


For sale by grocers everywhere. 


}WALTER BAKER & CO. Lid,, 
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MURILLO 


| ee reRSIBLE soso 


10 Collars or & pair, Cuffs, 25 Cents. 


Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 


Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 
6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 


Dee 86 SOG 


Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston. 


Good Spending 
E . ++ Is the Essence of Thrift. 
WHEN YOU BUY 


& 
vee TEE 


You get the FULL WORTH 
of your money in WEAR, 
STYLE and SATISFACTION. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 


It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 


























; DORCHESTER, MASS. ; Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
POP PP PP PPP PPL PLR PLE LN ALLA S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
Trade-Mark. “a 
NEARSILK si 
Fashionable Shades. 
Registered. 





Closely resembles the best quality lining silks, particularly adapted 


for Underskirts for Summer Dresses. 


Strong enough for Waist Lining. 


Comes yard wide, double fold. Ask Your Dealer to Show Them. 


Fast Black Linings 





NUBIAN 


Will Not Crock. 





Percaline—Silesia—Sateen or Nubian Linings of any kind for Waist 


or Skirt are positively unchangeable and superior quality. 


Fill the 





highest requirements. ‘‘Nubian Fast Black’’ on every yard of Selvedge. 
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1897 Columbias 


St Bicycles made 
96 Columbias 


1897 Hartfords 
Equal to most Bicycles 


Hartfords 
Pattern 2 


Hartfords 


Pattern | 
Hartfords 
Boys and Girls 


Nothin 











NEW PRICES 


ON 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


2 REDUCED To *75 
Secondorp tose Moves REDUCED TO 60 
REDUCED T0 50 


REDUCED TO 45 


REDUCED T0 4o 
REDUCEDTO 30 


in the market approached 
the value of these bicycles at the for 
mer prices,what then are they now? 


POPE MFG CO 
HARTFORD CONN 


Catalogue free from any Columbia Dealer: by mail 
for 2 cent stamp 
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Mrs. Bonnie’s Presence of Mind. | 


Something was wrong with Mrs. Bonnie. 
‘The doctor said it was her nerves. Mr. Bonnie 
didn’t know what to think. Mrs. Bonnie her- | 


self said it was all foolishness— until her mother- | 


in-law agreed with her. Then she said she} 


thought it was her spine. Whatever the cause, | at her, as if in salutation. 
it was certain that Mrs. Bonnie was not herself. |'Then he scratched his ear 


The brave little woman, who never in her life 
had looked under the bed for a man; who feared 
neither mice, burglars, smallpox nor spiders, 
had all at once become a cringing coward. She 
no longer drove her black ponies up and down 
the village streets with her turbulent brood be- 
side her. The children were deprived of their 
winter’s skating and sleigh-rides. The common 
routine of life took on terrible possibilities for the 
little mother, and the young Bonnies found 
existence unsatisfactory. 

But it was Mr. Bonnie who was the real | 
victim. Night after night, clothed in flowing 
Greek draperies, revolver in hand, he recon- 
noitered for imaginary burglars, or scouted up 
and down the house on the trail of a smell of 
burning wood, perceptible only to the sensitive 
nostrils of Mrs. Bonnie. He was a devoted 
husband, but devotion has its limits, and his 
resolve was taken. 

The plaintive culprit heard her doom with 
tears—she must leave her children and go to} 
Florida for the winter, Protests were of no| 
avail. Like all good-natured men, Mr. Bonnie 
was a trifle masterful, and before she could 
organize her forces for effective resistance, she 
was on the way with him. 

The journey was a long torture to her. Every 
shriek of the engine made her heart jump, and 
she sat up all night in the corner of her berth, 
fully dressed and ready for possible emergencies. 
Everything went well, however. For a wonder, 
the Southern trains were all on time, and they 
reached Jacksonville safely on a bright, sunny 
morning. 

They took up their quarters for a day or two 
in one of the great wooden hostelries beloved of | 
tourists. Mrs. Bonnie, in her terror of fire, 
refused to go to bed at all. She whiled away the 
silent watches of the night by the earnest perusal 
of a realistically illustrated volume on the won- 
ders of Florida ; and this volume it-was that was | 
the cause of Mrs. Bonnie’s after trouble. 

Among the alligators, lizards, snakes, and | 
other pictured monsters of the state, the scorpion | 
appealed particularly to her imagination. Mr. 
Bonnie was an enthusiastic hunter and fisher- | 
man. What more probable than that he might | 
be bitten by this terrible insect? She studied its | 
form, the appearance of its head, the size and 
number of its antennze, that she might recognize 
it again in case of need. 

When Mr. Bonnie awoke in the morning, she 
showed him the book. He tossed it impatiently | 
across the room. 

“Why do you sit up all night reading such | 
trash as that, Amelia?” he asked, in a tone of | 
vexation. ‘“‘Haven’t you horrors enough with- 
out that?” 

But Mrs. Bonnie held these things in her | 
heart and pondered upon them. ‘The next day | 
they journeyed slowly southward, and finally | 
settled in a pretty little hotel on the Gulf coast, 
where Mrs. Bonnie could have sea air and bath- | 
ing, and where Mr. Bonnie could hunt and fish. | 

One bright morning Mrs. Bonnie sat at her | 
window, looking out at the sea, whose blue | 
expanse wrinkled anc shifted in iridescent folds | 
under a mere breath of wind. The soft, damp 
air was heavy with the mingled perfumes of pine, 
sea-salt and yellow jasmine, and the birds were 
singing as only Florida birds can sing. Mrs. 
Bonnie forgot her fears in her rapture. She put 
aside the huge bottle of chloroform, with which 
she intended to remove an unsightly spatter of 
soup which a careless waiter had dropped upon 
her gown, and gave herself up to the happy 
indolence of the climate. 

Mr. Bonnie entered, full of vigor and enthu- 
siasm. “We will go fishing this afternoon,” he 
announced. “TI have sent a boy out after bait. 
When he brings it don’t forget to pay him, and 
have him leave it where the boys down-stairs 
can’t get it.” And with many parting injunc- 
tions as to lunch and wraps, he rushed away 
again. 

The bait arrived indue time. ‘Does it leak ?” 
inquired Mrs. Bonnie, apprehensively regarding 
the rusty tin can which was the depository of 
Mr. Bonnie’s treasure. 

E “Oh, no, ma’am ; it will be all right if I leave 
it here in the corner,” and with a duck of his 
head, the vender of bait disappeared. 

Mrs. Bonnie made her small preparations for 
the trip, and sat down again, thinking as usual | 
of her children; of Bud’s nervous attacks, and 

Johnnie’s cramps, and Mary’s weak lungs. 

All at once she heard a rustle, then a slight 
scratching. She turned and looked in the di- 
rection of the sound. The bed stood in the 
corner, the foot of it facing her as she sat. By 
the side of the head of the bed was the door 
opening into the hall. The noise was repeated. 
Mrs. Bonnie stooped and looked under the bed. 
Horror of horrors! her fears were realized. | 
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There was the creature of her dreams, the dreaded 
scorpion. 

She recognized the horrible head, the flattened 
body, the numerous antenne. The tail, with 
its sting, she couldn’t see, as the creature was 
coming toward her. He was crawling along the 
side of the baseboard, his feet scratching the 
hardwood floor. 

As she gazed at him, spellbound, the creature 
suddenly stopped, looked at her, as she thought, 
with a fiendish grin, and 
waved his long right arm 


with those horrible anten- 
ne, and again started 
toward her. 

Mrs. Bonnie’s blood froze in her veins. What 
should she do? To escape by the door, she 
must pass by the fearful creature. ‘I must keep 
my wits about me,” she thought, “I have only 
myself to depend upon.” She steadied her 
nerves and looked about her. ‘The horrible 
scratching came nearer and nearer. 

Her eye fell upon the bottle of chloroform. In 
an instant she had it in her hand. She seized 
the corner of the bed nearest to her, and swung 
it out from the wall. Then she threw herself 
upon the bed and peered down at the crawling 
fiend. To her astonishment, he did not look 
upward and salute her with that fearful right 
arm, but scratched along his way. 

She uncorked the bottle, and holding her hand 
perfectly steady, she poured some chloroform 
down upon him. He stopped, seeming puzzled. 
She gave him another little deluge. To her de- 
light, he shivered, struggled, and flattened down 
as if dead. 

“I must save my chloroform,” she thought. 
“He may revive.”’ 

About this time, however, she became herself 
conscious of a dizzy blindness, caused by the 
fumes of the drug. She rushed to the open 
window, inhaling the fresh air greedily. In a 
few moments the faintness passed away, and 
she was casting about in her mind for some 
means of crushing her unconscious foe, when 
suddenly the horrible scratching recommenced. 

She looked again in the direction of the bed. 
Was she going mad? Her victim lay still prone 
in a pool of chloroform, but along the wall 
marched a procession of many-legged demons. 
As she gazed in dumb horror, the fiendish pro- 
cession paused, every devil grinned, waved his 
long, bent arm at her, and then marched on. 

She recovered herself in a moment. Fortu- 
nately, the chloroform bottle was a large one, 
and she had not recklessly wasted its contents. 
| She seized it again, vaulted upon the bed, and 
‘carefully apportioning the deluge to each, she 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing the horrible 
procession, one by one, succumb to the benumb- 
ing shower. The first victim had not stirred, 
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|and she saw that the victory was hers. Over- 
| come by the fumes, she staggered again to the 


window. When she should recover her sight 


}and strength, she would leave this haunt of 


demons, this chamber of horrors. 

A cheery whistle was heard outside. The door 
was thrown open, and a puff of fresh air entered 
with Mr. Bonnie. 

“Whew!” he said, “‘what is this?” 

Then, seeing his wife’s pale, excited face and 
the empty chloroform bottle, a horrible dread 
came to him. 

“For God’s sake, Amelia, what have you 
done? Give me that bottle—say something, for 
heaven’s sake! What is it?” 

“It’s all right, James. It might have been 
terrible, but I have killed them all.” 

“Killed them all? All what, Amelia? Are 
you going mad?” 

“All the scorpions, James.” Even in her 
terror, she was conscious of a certain exultation. 
Now he would see that there was a reason for 
her fears. 

“Scorpions!” ejaculated Mr. Bonnie. “What 
scorpions? I believe you really are crazy, 
Amelia!” 

She took him by the hand, and moving the 
bedstead farther from the wall, she showed him 
the ghastly row of black bodies. He looked at 
them attentively, and his astonishment increased. 

“Where in the world did those beasts come 
from? Such a lot of them, too,” he said, re- 
flectively. 

“They are scorpions, James,” said Mrs. 
Bonnie, triumphantly. “Now you see that I 
was right.” 

“Scorpions? But scorpions don’t travel in 
battalions.” 

Suddenly a thought seemed to strike him. He 
rushed to the corner where the bait can stood, 
seized it and shook it. A feeble scratching came 
from within. He lifted the cover and looked 
into the can. ‘Then in a revulsion of feeling, he 
threw himself upon the bed, shaking from head 
to foot. 

“James, what is the matter?” asked poor 
Mrs. Bonnie, who had been watching him fear- 
fully. “Have they eaten the bait, dear?” 

To her amazement, he exploded in peals of 
laughter, holding his round sides and writhing 
in merriment. 

His wife gazed at him reproachfully. “Tf it 
hadn’t been for my presence of mind,” she said, 
“vou mightn’t have been so happy now.” 

He went off again into shrieks of laughter. 
Mrs. Bonnie began to ery. 
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“Forgive me, my dear,” he said, between his 
outbursts, “but it’s too delicious.” 

“Delicious?” whimpered Mrs. Bonnie. “1 | 
don’t see anything delicious about it.” 

“Do you know, my dear, that you are the only 
creature here that’s really dangerous? You | 
have chloroformed all of our bait and we can’t 
zo fishing.” 

“Our bait ?” gasped Mrs. Bonnie. 

“Yes, you little prairie-mouse, don’t you know 
a fiddler-crab when you see it?” 

“Then they are not scorpions?” 

Mr. Bonnie struggled with hislaughter. ‘No, 
my dear, they’re the popular bait for sheepshead 
down here.” 

“What made them look at me in that dreadful 
way, then, and shake that horrible arm ?”’ 

“That’s their fiddlearm. They always eed 
that motion.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Bonnie, mournfully, “they | 
looked wicked enough for anything, and I wonder | 
how a kind man like you can have the heart to | 
feed such dreadful creatures to poor innocent fish. | 

“Understand one thing, James Bonnie,’’ she 
added, with energy, “you’re never to mention 
this affair to a-single soul. Now, mind, I’m in 
earnest.”* | 

And he never did. And the wonder is how it 
got out. | 

Fortunately, this adventure put an end to 
Mrs. Bonnie’s nervous fears. Her old courage | 
returned to her. She has never seen a scorpion 
to this day, although Florida is the Mecca to | 
which she and the young Bonnies turn every 
winter. But it is Mrs. Bonnie’s settled convic- 
tion that there are few if any noxious reptiles 
and insects in that delightful state. 
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Bad Driving. 

It frequently happens that a horse which leaves 
the breaker’s hands in a docile state contracts bad | 
habits through the ignorance and incompetence | 
of its subsequent owner. Or the circumstances | % 
under which a horse has been driven may cause 
him to act badly, when surrounded by different 
circumstances. Says the London Field: 

When Mr. Braidwood, the head of the London 
Fire Brigade, was buried, the coffin was borne 
upon a fireengine drawn by the horses which 
had worked in fireengines, and considerable 
difficulty was experienced in inducing them to 
settle down to a foot’s pace. 

Their memory told them—memory is a horse’s 
strong point—that they were hurriedly attached 
to the engine, and that almost before the last link 
or buckle was fastened they were off as hard as 
they could go, though when they reached the 
scene of a conflagration they would stand like 
images, undisturbed by the glare, the crowd or 
the noise of pumping. 

Many horses are made impetuous starters in a 
week or so by their owners—who may perhaps 
have a train to catch—cutting things too fine. 
They postpone their departure till the last min- 
ute, jump in in a hurry, and at once start the 
horse off at its best pace. It does not take a 
horse very long to connect being drawn up at 
the front door with a hasty departure. 

When the horses engaged in the musical ride at 
the Royal Military Tournament are drawn up in 
line preparatory to the charge down the arena, 
they know that the trumpet is about to sound the 
charge, and they are prancing about and eager to 
be off before the signal is given. 

The civilian’s horse learns his lesson quite as 
quickly ; the opening of the front door, the hur- 
ried footstep on the stones and the hasty mounting 
of the vehicle tell him plainly enough that he 
must start at once; and when he has once taken 
to the trick it is a work of time to break him of it. 

The omnibus horse starts at the sound of the 
conductor’s whistle; and in the old days of 
omnibus doors some of our readers may remem- 
ber a picture in Mr. Punch’s collection of the | 
wild horse which was to bear Mazeppa being | 
started on his terrible journey by the slamming | 
of a property door, for he was supposed to have, 
worked in a ’bus; while to-day the teams draw- 
ing the London coaches soon start quite handily 
on hearing the brake taken off. 
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Good Discipline. 


The following remarks by an old soldier, 
quoted by the Arizona Republican, are 
earnestly commended to the number of people 
who have never realized the impropriety of 
spitting upon the sidewalk : 

“An old soldier or sailor never spits on the 
sidewalk. He has learned better in a military 
post or on a man-of-war’s deck. I haven’t spit 
on a pavement for years; itis second nature for 
me to step to the gutter when I have to spit. 

“That makes me think of a disciplining I once 
had for whistling. 1 was walking in front of 
the colonel’s tent whistling. He sent for me and 
asked: ‘Do you like to whistle?’ I answered 
that I had been whistling. He detailed a guard 
to lead me down to the beach and keep me 
whistling to the fish till they went to roost that 
night. 

“The guard was changed every two hours. I 
whistled every tune I knew, and when my reper- 
toire was exhausted I whistled something original. 
I got fifteen minutes off once to smoke.” 





III. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Julius Eichberg, Found wd, Presedin 
Music, Art, Elocution and Lan ae Fall Teri 
— Sept ‘13th. HERMAN P. ELIUS, Director, 
jpec Pree. 154 Tremont Street, Boston. 


REMIUM PAID for « Science 

” ¢ F enything written by Mary 

and Health F ker Glover Eddy earlier 
than 1888. DR. KEYES, dumerias SCIENTIST, 

2 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


Stammerers 


Sho DY, Prin., 
BOSTON StAMMEnes “INSTITUTE, a) Tremont St. , Boston. 


ROAD MAPS 


< New England and Eastern New York by Districts, 
orice 25 cts, and 50 cts. Handsomely colored. Roads 
and points of interest all shown. Sold by dealers or by 
nail. Send for descriptive Catalogue. Geo. H. Walker 
« Co., Lithographers, 160 Tremont St., Boston. 


BOYS 


EARN MONEY 


By selling the Horse-shoe 
Good Luck — Perfection Circlettes. 
FOR ONE DOLLAR we wii seno 


YOU TWELVE GROSS WHICH MAKE 34 PACK- 
AGES OF 50 EACH YOU SELL EACH PACK~ 
AGE FOR 10 CTS. SENO 2-CT. STAMP FOR 


FREE SAMPLE 
—enough for two heels. For 10c. 
we send 50 Circlettes, post-paid. 
SANFORD MFG. CO. me) 


4 High Street, BOSTON. 
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HARRIOTT WIGHT SHERRATT. | Welcome Soap 


You Will Fall in Love 
With It. 


Everywhere admitted that 





is the Best Soap in New England. 
A strong Borax soap and abso- 


lutely pure. Insist on having it. 


Manufactured by 


CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 


Seccececeeceecececen 1GEEE 


The word “ TYRIAN ” on Rubber Goods is a 
qeasaptes of their quality. 


Rubber Rings 


for Fruit Jars. 


Most people have trouble to get good rubbers for 
fruit jars. To show the quality of 


“Tyrian” Rubber Goods 


as compared with other makes, we will send post-paid 
toany address, One Bes’ 
of 10 cents in stamps or silver. 

OUR SPECIALTIES: 


8 , Atomizers. Nipples, Plant Sprinklers, = Water 
Tr sities, Air i gaa A Gloves, Sheetin, 











Ask your a a for“ TYRIAN” Rabber Goods, 
for they are the Be 


TYER RUSBER co., - « <i cimee, Mass. 


IGH-GRADE 
Watches. 


We have recently issued a Catalogue 
of Waltham and Elgin Watch Move- 
ments in Solid Gold, Filled Gold, 
Silver and Nickel Cases. The prices 
are special to Companion Subscribers. 
We shall be pleased to send the 
Catalogue to all who request it. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


SEA SICKNESS 


is a thing 








of the past 





to those 
who 
know 
the 
use of 


ORTSMOUTH 


Lavender Salts. > 


It instantly relieves and in thou- 
sands of cases entirely prevents this 
much dreaded illness. A few whiffs and 
those “ deathly qualms” all go away. 


Try it next time you go for a sea- 
voyage or a day's excursion. 


All Dealers, Railroad and Steamboat News Agents. 
Sent post-paid for 25c. if not otherwise obtainable. 


25 cents. | PRESTON 


it Frait Jar Rubbers on receipt 
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IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








A Few Famous Hotels 


THAT HAVE FOR YEARS USED 


Colton’s Vanilla 


and other Choice Flavors, and 
are our patrons to-day. 


“The Arlington,” Washington, D. C. “Refer to 
us; used them twenty years.”’—T. E, ROESSLE. 
The pited ftates Hotel, Saratoga Springs, 
-¥. “No Equal.” 
Fabyan, Crawford pee Summit Houses, White 
Mountains N. H. “Superior to any used.”— 
ARRON & MERRELL. 
nited States Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
ay Central, New York City. “Have used 
gprtaa ati Hishield Spring Neh ae 
rings,N.Y. ‘The Best.” 
gk Ds gt hig a OP 
ote ‘0. \e . G. 5 
Fisk House, O d Orchard Keach, Me. “Very 
satisfactory for ‘Welte. 
Singialy Figuse, whee Mountains, Bethlehem, 
. H. “Su Bad 
Massasoit, Springfield, Mass. ‘Always to be de- 
pended upon.”’ 

This list might be extended indefinitely, but these high en- 
dorséments are sufficient to prove the very great superiority 
of “COLTON’S FLAVORS.” 

LEADING DEALERS GENERALLY 
" Sell Colton’s Select Flavors. All fine grocers will 
NOTE.—Family sizes, Blue Carton, Bottle procure them for you, if you insist. 
Sealed with Green Cap over every Cork. 


Delicious Extracts of Choice Fruits. 
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choses Nonotuck’” : 


In every respect equal, and in THREE respects 
SUPERIOR, to any other Bicycle. 

Our TRIANGLE SADDLE STEM allows the Saddle to 
be placed directly over the post or wherever desired. 

Our TRIANGLE PEDAL CRANK secures greatest 
strength with least weight — besides, it adds beauty to 
the Machine. 

Our ’97 HUB —the sensation of the season at all 
Cycle Shows — gives each spoke a direct pull ; 
prevents breaking off spoke heads. 

















Before choosing ask 


Ww your dealer to show you . 9 6 99 

Wi these wheels, If he can’t, Ow Ladies KATHRINA 

: d for Cycle Book Free, Yas all these features, also our new Chain Guard 
ssn ths gman detachable in a twinkling when cleaning Wheel. 


HAMPSHIRE CYCLE MFG. COMPANY, Northampton, Mass. 
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Send Five J, 











for mailing R 
14-pound ve SS 
Sample Box ie 


FREE. 

















Dainty, Delicious... 


potatoes. 


Made from finest selected potatoes, 
and with extreme neatness and care. 


and in Boxes at Summer Resorts. 
BOYD BROS., 


retin eT Revere Beach Chips 


are now included in the daily bill-of-fare 
in thousands of homes because they’re 


and Always Ready to Serve, 
thus relieving the housewife of 
the unpleasant duty of preparing 


Sold by Grocers by the Pound 


Lynn, Mass. 





Moxie = 
NetVe Foo —™ | 


The best known, best 
liked and best selling 
hot-weather drink. = 


eee 


In Bottles of Your Grocer 
for Home Use. 
By the Glass at Druggists. 


hee 
MOXIE NERVE 
FOOD COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 
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The 


“+ New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 


Freight 
Paid 


ah she oft oft ofe she ofr afe afr ofr ate ofe afr afe ofe ae she she afe aft efe nfo she ober afe ofe abe afe ste aft 


. for Fall 
Sewing. 





Green’s Landing, Me., Jan. 1, 1897. 

“My New Companion Sewing Machine which I received from you nearly 
three years ago has proved very satisfactory. It is fully as good as the ma- 
chines which are being sold here for from $45.00 to $50.00. It does good work 
and is a first-class Machine in every respect.” CARRIE L. JOHNSON. 

Harmon, Ill., May 20, 1897. 

“After a sufficient test of the New Companion Sewing Machine, my wife de- 
clares that it has no superior and is better for its work than any $55.00 
Machine she has ever sewed with. Several ladies of our town have examined 
it and coincide in her judgment. The Machine runs so easily and almost noise- 
lessly, and is therefore a great improvement on some others that we have had.” 

Yours truly, JOHN WILLIAMS. 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 4, 1897. 

“ Referring to the New Companion Sewing Machine I will say that words 
do not express the praises we would like to give to it. It is just as good as 
a $65.00 machine. We have tried many other machines but have liked none 
so well as we do the New Companion.” SUSAN DEWEY. 


Our Illustrated Pamphlet will tell you 
more about the NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE. Send for it. . . 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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* Ladies Seal -:- 4 
--- Pocket-Book. 3 


, 
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This Beautiful Pocket-Book is made of real seal, “‘ com- 
bination” style, strongly made. It contains the usual 
compartments for bills, specie, cards, etc. It is only by 
ordering this Pocket-Book in large quantities that we 
are enabled to make our subscribers this remarkable 
premium offer. 


The Corner Mountings are of Solid Silver. 





Given to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 5c. for postage and packing. Sold for $1 post-paid. 


SILVER INITIAL OFFER. On receipt 
of 10 cents additional we will include 
and put on the Pocket-Book a Solid 
Silver Initial. 


4 PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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